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Doria Cave, Beswick Gorge. 

This cave, or huge rock shelter, is at the head of a gorge in Beswick 
Creek, between three and four miles up from the Old Beswick Homestead, now a 
Government Aboriginal Settlement. Its name is Dorta godaluk, which means rock 
wallaby Dreaming. Strictly speaking, dovta is the female wallaby, /arval being the 
male, and the Dreaming site is concerned with both sexes. There is only one member 
of this cult-clan left, a young boy, but in any case, the association of the cave with 
the rock wallaby Dreaming seems to have been no more than an “ historical ”’ 
incident, and has not limited its use, socially or ritually, to the rock wallaby clan. 

The great interest of the cave or large rock shelter lies in the numerous paintings 
which adorn the ceiling and inner and outer walls. These were carefully measured 
and copied by Dr. N. W. G. Macintosh, who describes them in the following paper. 
The purpose of this article is to discuss their meaning, mainly on the basis of informa- 
tion and opinion obtained in May, 1952, from Lamderod, the senior elder of the 
Djauan tribe, whom I have known for several years. Particular paintings are 
referred to by the numbers on the figures in Dr. Macintosh’s article (pp. 258 and 260 
below). The gallery has special interest because it is still a living and functioning 
element in the culture of the tribe. Therefore, the natural questions are, why 
do the Djauan paint these pictures and what do they represent ? 

One reason given for some of them, and which in a sense is behind all of them, 
is as follows : a man paints a picture on this gallery and tells the camp he has done 
so, in order to have something there belonging to him, especially in case of his death. 
For then “ all’ go and see his picture and cry, after which they usually wipe it out 
by painting red ochre over it, and on this base paint another picture, probably a 
Malindji, a representation of a spirit—the deceased person’s spirit. If this is not 
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done, the original picture must be left to wear out. Instead of painting a picture, 
a person (man, woman or child) may paint or stencil his (her) hand on the wall, but 
for the same purpose. A man does not paint his Dreaming on the cave unless he 
obtained permission from a headman of the opposite moiety to his own ; otherwise, 
a man of that moiety, who saw it, would charge (or “ fine’) him for doing so. 


In addition to these “ personal’ paintings, there are some of ritual significance, 
In particular, Boluyn, the “‘ proper Sunday Snake,’”’ whose secret name is Langal,} 
is represented (No. 71). Women who visit the cave, to camp or look at the pictures, 
are just told that this is gulk, a quiet snake. Actually this Langal belongs to the 
sacred Kunapipi cycle, and at the latter ceremonies is represented on the symbol, 
Kumagu, which is erected on the secret ground. On the same symbol a crocodile is 
drawn above the snake, for in the mythology it followed the snake to the Kunapipi 
place. This Boluy started from Dalanaga, ‘‘ up Milingimbi way.” Appropriately, 
therefore, a crocodile (No. 44) had been painted in white in a central position in the 
cave quite recently. This is also evidence that the cave is still being used as a 
gallery. 

The gallery is related to the burial ritual and religious beliefs of the people. 
Thus, in former years, dnd sometimes now too, when white authorities do not 
intervene, the body of a deceased Djauan person is placed on a tree stage, and later 
the bones are put in this or a similar cave, where they are left until the final burial 
ceremonies, usually the Loragan, which includes the preparation of a hollow log 
totemic coffin. Some time after, a higher ceremony is usually held to ensure the 
return of the spirit to the home of the dead, from which it will probably come forth 
again to be reincarnated. The ceremony is either the Kunapipi or the Yabuduruwa, 
according to the deceased person’s moiety. The means of summoning persons to 
these burial and final ceremonies is to send them a ball of the dead person’s whiskers 
or hair, a summons which they must obey. When not in use this hair may be left 
in the cave. We saw one such ball of hair. 

Thus the’ cave is associated with the dead in several ways: the remembrance 
paintings which are replaced on death with a malindji painting, represent the 
disincarnate state of the deceased person’s spirit ; it is a temporary depository of his 
bones and the hair-ball ; and some of the paintings refer to the Kunapipi ceremony, 
which is in one aspect a final “ burial” rite for the Dua moiety. The brief notes 
on the paintings will illustrate two of these points. 

The existence of this cave was first reported to me by Mr. T. Wake, manager in 
1951 of the Government Aboriginal Station at Old Beswick, a few miles to the south. 
At that time, when he visited it with two white persons, there were several skeletons 
on the ledges. Less than a year later, these had been removed, perhaps because the 
Loragan had been performed, though no mention was made of this, or because the 
relatives and old men were disturbed by the fact that the depository was now known 
to white persons. The headman of the cave, Lamderod, expressed surprise at the 


1 Compare the name Julunggul for this snake in North East Arnhem Land. 
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disappearance of the bones. But this may have been a tactful reaction. Actually, 
he left the task of guiding my party to the cave to Mangga, the headman of a Kunapipi 
ceremony which had just been started. He was very watchful and secretive, giving 
away no information. As this Kunapipi is for a deceased relation, and as the cave 
has Kunapipi affiliation, this is understandable. 

The surface of this rock gallery is considered poor, the paintings quickly losing 
their colour. But apart from that, Lamderod regarded some of the workmanship 
as poor. In particular, some of the malindji heads were not tzue to their triangular 
pattern, and the horizontal figure (No. 60) was drawn with face down but feet 
pointing upwards. Such poor work ‘‘ would not have been allowed in old days.” 


Notes on the Patntings. 

These notes are complementary to those in Dr. Macintosh’s article, and only 
deal with a few of the paintings in any detail. Reference should be made to the 
two figures and plate in his article. The subjects are of four main types: (I) animals 
and plants, such as squirrel, wallaby and yam, which belong to the district ; a person 
seeing the paintings later asks questions about them, and is told where they are 
usually found or grow; (2) hands representing the individuals concerned, just as 
every painter is represented on the gallery by what he has painted; (3) figures 
relating to beliefs, mainly regarding the spirits of the dead, the ma:-lindji; and 
(4) ritual and mythological figures. 

Amongst the first type are Nos. 76, porcupine; 78, night squirrel (lambar) ; 
1 and 2, the long edible yam (djambul) which grows some miles away near an important 
ritual centre, Dortluk, and reach a length of eight feet (the small round yam (jauwog) 
is also plentiful there); 3, the padimelon (hkoloyongor); 10-12, frogs (though 
Lamderod was surprised at this, and asked, ‘‘ What did they draw a frog for ? ”) ; 
and 68-69, two native cats (djab2), mother and young one. These last two and 37, 
another native cat, are old paintings. 40 is also a djabs. No. 38 is stone country 
opossum (warwoidj), and 16 a leaf, djag-djag. 


(2) No further interpretation of the hands is required. 


(3) The representations of spirits form an important theme of the gallery, 
suggesting that the spirits of the dead and other spirits occupy a significant position 
in Djauan thinking and in their interpretation of nature. These are of two kinds: 
disincarnate human spirits, called malindjs, and spirits which have never been human. 
The latter are termed wulbarawar, the equivalent of the mimi further north. The 
name mimi is known to the Djauan. As death is a recurring event, it is not surprising 
that malindji are more numerous than mims on the gallery. But there the mimi are. 
This is important, for it has been held that drawing mims in caves has long since 
ceased in the Oenpelli region, about 200 miles or less to the north. This is doubtful, 
because artists there readily and skilfully painted them on bark sheets for Mr. R. M. 
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Berndt.? At any rate, the mims or wulbarawar are very real to the Djauan. Lamderod 


“saw ”’ one at the creek right near our camp. They are always associated with 
well-watered country—creeks and billabongs. Like malindji, these spirits need 
weapons, but whereas the former have stone-pointed spears and throwing sticks, the 
latter have, in addition to the former, stone axes and the wooden spear with one or 
more barbs. This may connect the mimi with an earlier cultural phase, that of 
wooden spears, but it must be remembered that barbed wooden spears, many being 
excellent works of art, are still made around the Arnhem Land coast and down to the 
Daly River, and forty years ago were more numerous than spears with stone or iron 
points. One wooden spear point or blade, about nine inches long and one inch wide, 
was seen in an old dilly bag which rested on a ledge in the cave. It was similar to 
those used by the tribes of the Musgrave, Everard and other central ranges, though 
these fastened a barb on to the blade. If the one found in the Beswick cave was 
local, it, too, may have been barbed in former days. 

Lamderod’s description of Mimi, however, as recorded by Dr. Macintosh, means 
that as imagined they are quite different from the Oenpelli type of Mimi. These 
latter, drawn in blood or red ochre, are thin and full of activity. It is doubtful if 
any of these at Old Beswick are even truly mimi-like in form. Perhaps 41 and 42 
approach the style, although they are only outlined in red. 63, though white, 
was said by Lamderod to be a wulbarawar (mimi). 

The wulbarawar, like the malindji, are “‘ mischievous.” Indeed, both will 
smell and steal any food which is cooked in the evening and left about—a good 
sanction against thieving animals. These thieves include a female type, the nalmarin. 

The representations of the malindji are varied: No. 51 is of a female exposing 
herself, no doubt expressing temptation, or the desire to be tempted. 15 and 17 are 
two females, and 18 a male “‘ when he first looks.” No. 54 is a proper malindjs ; 
so too is 22; the head should always have the shape of these, with its top and side 
“bumps ” and general triangular shape. It should be white and have a mark on the 
forehead, as well as the two eyes. The two (Nos. 52, 53) have proper heads, but 
the eyes are missing. No. 60 is a malindji lying down with his spear and spear- 
thrower near him, and a female (55) bending over him. No. 62 is a very old painting 
of a male malindji, a woman (64) being painted on top of it. No. 57 isa male malindjs 
running ; and finally, in Nos. 41 and 42 on the outside wall, a malindji woman runs 
away from the sexual advances of a malindji man. (For the suggested relationship 
of 22 and 17 in theme and time, see Dr. Macintosh’s notes on No. 22.) 

Such, then, are the “ artistic ” representations of the spirits of the dead. They 
still have bodies, are interested in food and sex, and wield weapons. Thus are they 
seen in dreams, which follow the traditional pattern, and thus are they thought to 
wander in the precincts of the camp if the necessary funerary and “ purifying” 

2 These are kept in the Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney. Mr. C. P. 


Mountford holds that the art has ceased, but was practised by an earlier Oenpelli people. C. 
Simpson, Adam in Ochre, 2nd Edit., 1952, p. 24. 
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smoke ritual has not been successfully performed.* Probably, dreams, desires and 
unexplained sounds in and around the camp provide the background and source 
of the malindji belief and its fears. 


(4) One of the basic myths of Arnhem Land is that of the rainbow-serpent, 
whose secret name has been given. ‘‘ He” travelled through the country, making 
the watercourses in particular, and giving rise to animals and birds and even human 
beings, who issued from “his’’ belly. In some cases the last proceed from the 
womb of the fertility mother with whom “he” is associated. The pictures of 
“him” here shows that the cave and gallery have Dreaming or mythological 
significance, even though it is not taboo to the unitiated. As a result, there is more 
in what is seen than meets the eye. It is symbolic of the Dreaming, the world of 
spirits—heroes and ancestors. One rainbow-snake, No. 9, however, is not well 
drawn ; in particular, it should have horns, said Lamderod. The bump in front, 
some distance below its head, is its organ of speech, its sound being tump, tump. 

Another of the rainbow-snakes, No. 71, is either preparing to swallow (by 
emitting saliva) or else has ejected some object from its mouth. The interpretations 
recorded by Dr. Macintosh for this painting are interesting, mainly because they 
were made ad hoc by Lamderod as he tried to explain the paintings as a group, against 
the background of myth and ritual of the region. This consists fundamentally of 
the great myth of the Rainbow Snake and Kunapipi (the fertility mother), with 
which is coalesced the northern myth of the two Wauwalak sisters and the Julunggul 
snakes who swallowed them. Thus, the two big snakes (Nos. 71, 72) travel together ; 
and Langal is spitting out lightning and rain as in the myth of the Rainbow Snake 
and spitting out saliva as in the Wauwalak myth, in readiness to swallow its victim. 
Painting No. 80 gives point to the latter. It represents the initiand in the Kupanipi, 
who has been painted, with blood and red ochre, a sign of having been swallowed by 
the great snake or by Kunapipi, according to the version adopted. 

It is rare to find secret myth, ritual and symbols represented in rock paintings, 
but the parallel representation was made in rock engravings in New South Wales.‘ 
Moreover, one conclusion of this paper is that just this has occurred in southern 
Arnhem Land. Thus, here, in addition to the points made, the interpretation by 
Lamderod of the boomerang as a defloration instrument (Dr. Macintosh’s notes on 
Nos. 62 and 81) is a reflection of part of Kunapipi ritual; so, too, is his statement 
that the inner recess of the cave, on which the rainbow snake group is depicted, is the 

“hole inside woman ’’—surely a reference to the ‘‘ womb of the Old Woman ”— 
Kunapipi. Further, Lamderod’s interpretations of some pictures as reflecting 
sexual satiety and temporary impotency can be understood against the background 
of ceremonial intercourse at the time of the Kunapipi ceremony. 


° In this ritual, called nawaral by the Djauan, the deceased person’s possessions are burnt, 
and his immediate family relations are painted and put through the smoke. 

“A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ The Origin and Interpretation of Petroglyphs in South-East Australia,” 
Oceania, Vol. XX, No. 2, pp. 129-137. 
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Perhaps the most interesting figure is No. 4, partly because of its similarity to 
some of the rock-engraving representations of the sky cult-hero, Baiame, in the 
Sydney-Hawkesbury district of New South Wales. It is a painted representation 
of a wooden ranga, which is at present kept in a water place near Mataranka by 
Lamderod. The vaynga, which is about 2 feet 6 inches long by 6 inches broad, was 
probably made at Caledon Bay, as a symbol of Lamderod’s father’s spirit. Lamderod 
was there in the days when he was a police tracker. He thinks that Harry Bima, an 
influential Djauan ceremonial man, sent his (Lamderod’s) father’s hair east as a 
summons to the burial ritual, and that this “ big” ranga was sent back in return. 
At any rate, Lamderod says he has paid for it three times with edible and other 
material goods. The puzzling point to him is that no one saw this sacred emblem 
during the short time it was at the Tandandjal camp where he was when he received 
it. It was wrapped up in a bag, and he sent it straight away to Mataranka by a 
native called Tup-tup. And yet someone must have seen it and later painted a 
picture of it in the cave gallery. Lamderod is now anxious to find out who did this, 
and to make him pay for doing so without permission. 

The ranga bears a representation of the gen-gen lizard, whose ‘‘ Dreaming ” 
place is at Mataranka, which explains why Lamderod sent it there. Mataranka was 
formerly part of Djauan tribal territory. A man, called Five Mile, looks after the 
symbol. He is of the Yiritja moiety, that is, of one of the group of subsections which 
correspond to it. 

The painted figure of the dead man’s spirit should have eyes, but neither nose 
nor mouth. What looks like a woman, No. 5, drawn over on this figure is really the 
lizard, gen-gen, or waduwadi. No. 6 is the head of this creature. 

Thus, sacred symbols or emblems may be represented amongst the paintings 
in this type of gallery, but this one, at least, is associated with burial ritual and belief. 
This painting represents the vanga and also the spirit of the deceased man. The 
absence of nose and mouth apparently indicate a corpse, just as in the case of some 
Wondjina paintings in the Northern Kimberley. 

Other figures in this general ritual group are No. 79, which is a woman’s dance 
such as the Bandami in the Mindarini initiation; No. 15—the woman is bending 
over as in some women’s dances ; No. 81, what looked in the original drawing like 
a string game between the woman’s upraised arms, was interpreted as a defloration- 
boomerang. Of course, the former could represent the latter. At any rate, the 
picture is a “ little dangerous,”’ that is somewhat sacred and costly to see. 

It is a very rich cave gallery, for the number, so patiently copied by Dr. 
Macintosh, while not as large as in some of the Oenpelli galleries, is still quite large 
(8x), and moreover is more varied than is usual in galleries. Strangely enough there 
is no example in it of the “ intellectual ’’ X-ray type, though they are found in the 
same tribal area as well as north at Oenpelli and east along the Roper Valley. More- 
over, Djauan men unasked, painted and gave me examples of it on bark and board. 
The explanation of the variety of subject matter may be sought in the fact that the 
Djauan territory and people have been subject to several ritual and mythological 
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influences and streams, such as the Kunapipi, Loragan, Maraian (Rayga), and 
Mindarini, and more recently the Yabuduruwa. The first four are apparently 
represented on the gallery, while in addition there is the mim belief, which probably 
belongs both to the Oenpelli tribes and to the Maielli (the stone-country people) in 
between, and is known to the Djauan. 

The gallery can be regarded as closely associated with Kunapipi myth and ritual, 
including the Muyna-Muyna women, who belonged to the fertility-mother’s party. 
They are the central theme of the Djarada love songs and dances, and are also 
conspicuous in the Warrangan corroboree of the Djauan. These Muna-Muna were 
successful in love affairs, and did not refrain from breaking tribal rules relating to 
these. Sexual potency and satiation are important topics in the Djarada, whether 
the men’s or the women’s series. But as the Djarada women come into their own in 
the Kunapipi, the symbolic references to that cult in the inner recess are apposite. 
It should be emphasized, however, that though this Doria may be termed a “ lubra’s 
cave,” it does not mean that women paint the pictures, even though they visit it and 
might sing Djarada there. The paintings are the work of men, and some of them 
belong to the Muna-Muna, Warrangan, Kunapipi complex. It is worth noting that a 
Warrangan had just been performed in the Djauan camp before we visited the camp, 
and that its chants referred openly to the Muna-Mupa, and obliquely to Kunapipi. 

This threefold complex is not indigenous amongst the Djauan, having come to 
them from some distance south. The Kunapipi is an outside cult which came into 
Australia by way of the Victoria or the Roper River. 

The gallery tends to coalesce the earlier malindji beliefs with the Muna-Mupa, 
which of course is logical seeing that the Kunapipi ceremony is always concerned 
in this region with the spirit of a deceased person, as well as with the initiation of 
young men. 

The painting of the rangga or maraian symbol is a very recent innovation, an 
effect of Djauan contact with the Ngalpun and Rembaranga tribes. It is not 
surprising that it should appear on this gallery. Probably, the same influence for 
diffusion was operating here as in the case of the Tandandjal cave, which is to be 
considered next. 


Tandandjal Cave. 

In 1949 the Sydney University Anthropological Expedition spent some time at 
the short-lived Government Aboriginal Settlement at Tandandjal, about 14 miles 
east of the present site of the settlement at Old Beswick on Beswick Creek.5 While 
there, Dr. Macintosh carefully recorded the paintings in a cave, as well as excavating 
a trench in it. His interpretation of the paintings had to be solely theoretical, for 
he could not find any informants to help. Questions only brought professions of 
ignorance. I was fully engrossed in the study of a high ceremony which was in 
progress, and moreover, Lamderod, who could have given me the lead into the 


5 The transfer to the latter was caused by the failure of the water supply at Tandandjal. 
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matter, was away. In spite of this handicap, Dr. Macintosh’s interpretation has 
turned out to be on the right lines.® 

In the recent 1952 Expedition, Lamderod was fortunately available. Indeed, 
he was my chief camp assistant. I talked to him about the Tandandjal Cave both 
before and after our visit to the Old Beswick Cave, and our discussion of its paintings. 
As would be expected, he interpreted the two groups of paintings along the same 
lines. The Tandandjal Cave is a brolga or native companion Dreaming site, and is 
thereby associated with one of the “ big ’’ travel myths of south and central Arnhem 
Land. But as in the case of the rock wallaby and the Old Beswick Cave, this 
association does not limit the Old Beswick gallery to brolga subjects. 


Djauan Interpretation. 

Figure I, page 183 (reproduced here as Fig. I) and Plate III, following page 194, 
of Dr. Macintosh’s article in Oceanta were shown to him. His naming of the 
individual figures and his comments seemed at first to conflict seriously with Dr. 
Macintosh’s interpretations. Thus, he called the group of figures on the left of the 
outer gallery malindj1, the longest of them being female, whereas Dr. Macintosh was 
prepared to regard the latter as a male, and the other creatures as flying foxes. With 
regard to these, Dr. Macintosh was not far wrong: they are flying foxes, though only 
with Dreaming reference. For Lamderod, this could be covered by the word 
malindjt, the spirit of the dead. Lamderod also called the figure on the left of 
the inner gallery a malindji, the two eyes and the absence of nose and mouth indicating 
this. The head-dress represents the red-ochred ringlets of hair, a local ritual style. 
Finally, Lamderod called the figure on the upper right a loragan for a woman, and 
not a shark as Dr. Macintosh thought possible. That is, it represented the painting 
for a woman’s totemic “ coffin’”’ and was of ritual significance. Lamderod’s only 
other comments were that the figure touching the unfilled circle was a native cat, 
not a wallaby, and the next a snake, both drawn merely for ‘‘ show” by a person 
now dead, while the hand on the right was a memorial of the person who painted the 
pictures in magara (white pipe-clay) on the inner gallery. After his death, these 
pictures are not to be retouched, but must wear out. The place also becomes taboo 
to women and the uninitiated. 

More important, however, than these explanations, was Lamderod’s remark 
that Laiwonga, a young Ngalgbun man whom I knew well, could tell me more about 
the paintings. Laiwonga is a rising Songman and ritualist, and very knowledgeable. 
He is also an assistant to Big Jack, a leading Ngalgbun Songman, who now owns the 
gallery, at least the outer one, and the three “‘ Dreamings ” on it, for that is what the 
pictures represent. He obtained them by purchase from Jumbo. The long human 
figure is jao jao, the young girl Dreaming; the figures on either side of it are 


®N. W. G. Macintosh, ‘‘ Archeology of Tandandjal Cave, South-West Arnhem Land,” 
Oceania, Vol. XXI, No. 3, pp. 178-204. 
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malyanara, the flying fox Dreaming ; and the figure on the right balamo, the salt- 
water fish maratan (or ranga).’ 


Significance of the Paintings. 

Thus, although Dr. Macintosh may not have been correct in some details, he was 
correct in suggesting that the pictures on the outer gallery might be interpreted on 
the background of the Maraian cult, and of the mythological Dreaming. They are 
Maratan. It is true, as Dr. Macintosh says, that the Djauan do not perform the 
Maraian, but it is clear that in this case the Maraian paintings were not the work of 
Djauan artists. Further, in the process of European contact and consequent 
Aboriginal movements, Ngalgpun and Rembaranga people are moving south and 
west, the former, especially, settling in Djauan territory. In addition, the remaining 
Djauan are becoming conversant with the social organization and ritual of the tribes 
on their north-east. This assimilation or amalgamation of thought and practice 
has developed apace since the war. In 1946 the Djauan, then centring on the King 
River, knew of, but did not use, the moiety (Dua and Yiritja) and subsection terms 
of the Ngalgbun and Rembaranga, though a strong group of the latter were visiting 
them for an initiation. By 1948 they had been moved east to Tandandjal, only 
nine miles from the new Beswick Aboriginal Cattle Station, and while there they were 
in fairly constant contact with these other tribes, taking part together in the two 
high cerémonies, the Kunapipi and the Yabuduruwa, the latter coming from the 
south-east. The Tandandjal brolga cave was only three and a half miles from the 
settlement, and as both Big Jack and Jolly played important parts in the ritual life 
of Tandandjal they would be able to “‘ buy ” the gallery there. 

Finally, I had been given a vanga (the Muitj or rainbow serpent) at the Mainoru 
Maraian in 1949, to which I had been invited a year earlier. On my return from 
Mainoru I saw Lamderod, the Djauan, and learned that at the previous Mainoru 
Maraian he had also been given a Muitj vanga, because his wife’s uncle (Woruruma) 
was a Rembaranga ritual leader. Thus, a man of one tribe may be admitted to the 
ritual of another tribe, and becomes the owner of a ritual symbol, although his own 
tribe does not possess that ritual. In this way Maraian symbols and ideas have 
spread to Djauan territory and have been inscribed—painted—on at least two 
Djauan Dreaming galleries: Doria and Brolga (Tandandjal). 


It is interesting to notice that the types of paintings on the Tandandjal gallery 
fall into the same four groups as those at Old Beswick, though there are many fewer 
paintings. But at Tandandjal the malindji figure and the natural objects (native 
cat, snake and another which may also be a native cat), belong to the inner and older 
gallery, as does the stencilled hand on the right of these. Incidentally, one of the 
figures on the red infilled oval in the centre was thought by one observer in 1949 
(W. E. Harney) to be a native companion, which, of course, is possible seeing that 


7 A salt-water fish is common not only on rangga, but also on Lovagan. Thus, Lamderod 
was probably correct, and Dr. Macintosh’s shark was, at least, a salt-water fish. 


®*N. W. G. Macintosh, op. ci#., pp. 191-194. 
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the cave is a native companion Dreaming. Painting on a red ochre background is 
common in this region. As has been said, it clears the ‘‘ canvas’”’ of any earlier 
painting. These paintings had all been retouched, no doubt by the artist, to ensure 
their preservation until his death. 

The outer gallery consists of hands and maraian Dreaming figures. As Dr. 
Macintosh reported, they obviously belong to the “same school’’ and are more 
recent than the others. Their maraian significance, especially the spread of maraian 
symbols and thought from the east and north, explains this fact. It is possible that 
maraian ceremonies will be held in the Beswick area. If so, the painting of the 
rangga on the Tandandjal and Old Beswick galleries, which is a sign of certain local 
men’s membership of the Maraian, is a foreshadowing of what is to come. 


Obviously, the study of these two galleries has only been started. 


A. P. ELKIN. 











PAINTINGS IN BESWICK CREEK CAVE, NORTHERN TERRITORY 
By N. W. G. MACINTOSH 


ARANBOY NATIVE SETTLEMENT, or Old Beswick as it is sometimes 

called, has in the last two years replaced the Government Aboriginal Settlement 
at Tandandjal. It is situated on Beswick Creek and is about 20 miles east of 
Maranboy Siding and about 40 miles south-east of Katherine. This was the location 
of the first camp of an expedition led by Professor Elkin in May-June 1952, the 
object of which was a continuance of field work carried out in July-August 1949 at 
Tandandjal. On that occasion, a remarkable native cave at Tandandjal was 
excavated and recorded,! some of the discoveries representing material reported 
for the first time from the Northern Territory. On the recent expedition another 
Aboriginal cave was examined and yielded significant information. 

rhe first reported European intrusion into the cave was made by Mr. Tom Wake, 
when Superintendent of Maranboy Native Settlement. He had been asked by 
Professor Elkin and the author in 1949 to enquire about cave sites from knowledge- 
able natives. His informant was a 72-year-old very highly initiated Djauan named 
Charlie Lamderod who “ owns”’ the block of country where the cave is situated. 
The native use of the word “‘ owns ”’ indicates that he is the head man in all matters 
of ceremonial life in the region, and if any activity of this nature takes place he must 
be consulted, give permission, and be paid by the participants. Lamderod had 
subsequently conducted Mr. Wake to the cave, together with Mr. E. G. Donkin and 
a European companion, Mr. Donkin taking photographs of the cave and its contained 
paintings. Mr. Wake subsequently communicated to Professor Elkin a_ brief 
description and directions for finding the cave. 

On Sunday, the 25th May, Lamderod and another native, a senior Ngalpun 
named Charlie Mangga, aged about 48, took us to the cave. This brief inspection 
indicated that it was worth examination, having a large number of paintings, a very 
shallow floor deposit, and extensive crevices containing numbers of disintegrating 
plaited fibre dilly-bags, bark bundles and small cloth parcels. Lamderod said that 
the cave was still in use, that natives still went there every year, that anyone could 
go, including women, and that there were no objections to excavating the floor deposit. 
He pointed out, however, that the floor deposit was very slight and would probably 
’’- to find these we 
would have to go to the head of the Katherine and dig in the ground there and find 
“big mobs of these.’”” He added that there was no restriction to copying and 
photographing the paintings or to examining the various bundles thrust into the 


contain no spear points and “ past time and old people things 


‘N. W. G. Macintosh, ‘‘ Archeology of Tandandjal Cave, South-West Arnhem Land”, 
Oceania, Vol. XXI, No. 3, pp. 178-204, March 1951. 
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crevices and, in fact, he himself pulled out two or three bark containers, opened 
them up in front of us and examined the contents. One of these bark bundles, rotted 
and fragmented with age, contained a wooden spear-head, the butt of which was 
surrounded by the original gum used for hafting. As this wooden type spear-head 
is no longer employed, considerable age is indicated for that individual bundle. 
The cloth parcels examined contained anything up to 20 pieces of rag and one in 
addition contained a rolled up ball of human hair. Lamderod pointed out that, 
while there was no objection to an examination of these, they had to remain where 
they were, having been placed there for all time. 

Mr. Wake, in his communication to Professor Elkin, had mentioned the presence 
of a considerable quantity of bones; these were not in evidence, and Lamderod, 
when interrogated, was either unable or unwilling to comment on what had become 
of them. In the brief remaining time the floor deposit was completely excavated 
by a shovel and fine meshed sieve. It was found as Lamderod had predicted, to be 
no more than 30 cm. in thickness at its deepest portions, and the total artefacts 
recovered were two quartzite blades. No ochre, shells, human bones or charcoal 
masses were present, but a few odd fragments of marsupial skeletons were scattered 
about. 

On Wednesday, 28th May, the author returned to the cave, guided by Charlie 
Mangga and accompanied by Mr. Harry Malcolm and Mr. Bren Brown, the party’s 
photographers, and a complete survey was made of the cave and its paintings 
recorded. 


Cave Site. 

The cave was arrived at by a truck journey of 84 miles from Maranboy Native 
Settlement, the first 44 miles being along the road towards Maranboy Police Station, 
and then 34 miles northwards through moderately dense forest until the forest became 
too dense for further passage by car. A short walk along the rock bed of a dry 
watercourse brought one to the roof of the cave overhanging a gully 60 feet below, 
which represents the continuation of the watercourse. In the wet season apparently 
the water detours round the eastern extremity of the cave and also plunges through 
a tunnel in the cave roof, hurtling as a waterfall directly into the gully below. The 
cave is approximately 55 metres long, 18 metres high and 10 metres wide from its 
back wall to the gully edge. It lies in an east-west longitudinal axis and its opening 
faces directly to the magnetic north. Entrance to the cave is obtained by a steep 
boulder ledge descent at its western extremity. The formation is sandstone and the 
floor is steeply sloped so that at the back of the cave the vast overhanging roof and 
the sloping floor form a series of crevices at their point of junction. The floor is 
littered with rock masses which have fallen from the roof above and is rendered 
further irregular by ledge formation. These ledges consist of three main platforms ; 
the most elevated is at the western end of the cave and has been the site of countless 
fires in the past, the roof immediately above it being covered with soot which in some 
places is 8 cms. thick. The other two ledges are the site of the very meagre floor 
B 
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deposit which, in the main, consists of wind-blown dust and disintegrating sandstone 
In three places only does the back wall of the cave present a vertical face, but vertical 
faces occur on four fallen masses of rock and also in one place on the lip of the over- 
hanging roof; the approach to this last is most hazardous and is by way of a series 
of toe-holds which can only be accomplished with bare feet. The majority of the 
paintings occur on these vertical faces and in addition on the under surface of the 
cave roof immediately above a recess in the back wall; to record these it was 
necessary to crawl into the recess and lie on one’s back. 

[he discomforts of recording were considerable ; in most places a stable foot- 
hold could not be secured on the uneven boulder-strewn slope and attack by insects 
was continuous, particularly when lying in the crevices recording the paintings on 
the ceiling. Human and animal fecoliths in profusion littered all the ledges, crevices 
and platforms. 

[he method of recording was to measure each line and feature of every individual 
. painting with calipers graduated in centimetres, and to transfer the readings directly 
to centimetre graph paper. As there are 81 representations in the cave the work 
was arduous, and took all day. 

fext-figures 1 and 2 show all the paintings, imprints and stencils in the cave. 
Each is an accurate representation of the original and all are drawn to the same 


scal fheir orientation to one another is the same as that found in the cave, but 
they have been approximated to one another for economy of space. 

: \s the day progressed, the light inside the cave exhibited considerable variation, 
; and it was interesting, in periodical re-checking, to discover stencils and paintings 
: which had been missed an hour or two earlier. The most notable was painting No. 15, 
: which was only visible for half an hour, e.g. when the sun was slanting very obliquely 
4 cross it. Lamderod had said that we would find more pictures than we had seen 
: in the late afternoon of the first visit. In other words, the natives themselves are 
aware that some pictures are only revealed in a certain light. Whether there is any 
? deliberate intention to produce this effect is unknown, because the native informants 
¥ 


appeared unable to grasp the meaning of questions on this subject. 

Enquiry by Professor Elkin from Charlie Lamderod following the first visit to 
the cave produced the following general commentary about the cave paintings : 
a Man may go into the cave and paint something. When he goes back to camp he 
tells the other people about it. Such painting is not sacred nor necessarily esoteric 
inyone can look at it, including women. If the painting does represent anything 
of that type, the man has to obtain permission to paint it from the owner of that 
country, and furthermore, has to pay not only the owner of the territory but also 
the senior member of his opposite moiety. If he makes the painting without 
obtaining permission and without paying, he is, when ultimately detected, obliged 
to pay a higher figure. 

After he is dead the people, remembering that he made-a painting in the cave, 


go to look at it and cry for him. Subsequently the painting is covered over with red 
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so obliterated, this action constituting an addition to the funeral rites 


4 
: later again they may paint another picture over the red ochre, 
f the rites associated with the final resting of his spirit. 
there are two areas on the wall bearing red ochre, and this ochre 
may ‘tia ‘ted pictures, but nothing has been superimposed on them. Again, 
there are t! uite obviously old paintings which have more modern pictures 


directly supe: nposed on them, so that there is nothing in the cave which precisely 
conforms with the information delivered above. 

Charlie Mangga would not at any time leave the author alone in the cave, and 
stolidly watched every movement during the recording of the paintings; at the 


” 


termination of the work he said “ you all finish now ”’ and ushered the writer out, 
iaving a final look round himself before departure. 

n arrival at the cave that day it had been observed that a brand new woven 
dilly-Lag had been placed on one of the ledges since the previous Sunday. Charlie 
Mangga said that a woman had put it there, that it was not to be touched, and that 
it had to stay there. A rather more thorough inspection of the crevices was made 
and half a dozen human thigh bones were detected and a number of cloth bundles 
were opened up and then re-rolled. The bones had the appearance of considerable 
age, the cortex being eroded and pitted by borers. Charlie Mangga was not in any 
wzy resentful and, in fact, his facial expression was one of good humour with an 
occasional flicker of amusement, but he was quite firm in stating that nothing was 
to be taken from the cave. He offered the information that it was a lubras’ cave, 


” 


that lubras came there often ard might sometimes have “ big Sunday ”’ there. 
Charlie Lamderod, when previoi sly questioned about the various bundles in the 
crevices, had said that the bundles had belonged to lubras. In the literature on this 
subject the only conclusive statements obtained from informers are those quoted by 
Davidson.2. He found in the caves at Willcroo and Delamere, similar bundles con- 
taining personal mementoes, knick-knacks of personal property and sometimes 
memorial fragments. In some cases they had been forgotten, in others they had 
been put there for deliberate preservation. The slender evidence in this cave 
suggests that the bundles are memorials. 

On the following night (Thursday) Professor Elkin submitted the surveyed 
copies of the paintings to Charlie Lamderod for interpretation ; the discussion took 
place in a bough hut by the light of a hurricane lamp and was interrupted several 
times by other members of the party with a variety of problems. Both Professor 
Elkin and the writer took notes during the discussion and only seven or eight paintings 
were dealt with. It may have been that the light was inadequate or that Lamderod’s 
appreciation of drawings in pencil on paper as compared with paintings in colour 
on a cave wall was not the same, but in any case, on the following Friday morning 


2D. S. Davidson. ‘‘ Archeological Problems of Northern Australia’’, Journal, Royal 
Anthropological Institute, Vol. 65, 1935. 
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when the majority of the paintings were discussed in a lengthy session, his inter- 
pretations showed some variation from the comments made on the Thursday night.® 


On the following morning (Saturday) prior to the party’s departure for Mainoru 
the author had the opportunity of a further brief conversation with Charlie Lamderod 
and asked about individual paintings which had been summarized as units of a group 
during the previous (Friday) interrogation. 


The Paintings. 

Che paintings range from the eastern to the western end of the cave and for the 
purposes of description they have been numbered in this order, each painting having 
an individual number from 1 to 81. Appended to the descriptions are the native 
interpretations with verbatim quotations where these seem relevant, and also any 
different versions noted during the three separate interrogations. 


rand 2. These two elongated paintings are completely infilled with red ochre 
which has flaked in some places and in others is very faded. Without native inter- 
pretation they do not suggest any obvious diagnosis to a European, but to the native 
they are adequate naturalistic representations of long yams, and their presence on 
the cave wall is intended to be informative. The local native name for these, 
djambul, differentiates them from two other varieties: (1) “ cheeky yam,” a variety 
which is toxic unless subjected to complicated cooking for 48 hours, and (2) the 
much smaller common yam which grows everywhere. The long yam is prized as 
food, growing up to five feet in length, but is limited in its distribution, one of the 
regions being some miles away. In the interpreter’s own words, “‘ anyone come up 
and see this painting he will say where this big tucker grow up, must be good country 
this, most other place too stony.” He added that this painting had been there 
from long ago and that no relatives of the painter were left because if he had had son 
or daughter they would have had to look after the painting. 

Completely infilled with red ochre which is flaked and faded. This repre- 
sentation of a rock wallaby appears to be of approximately the same age as numbers I 
and 2. The natives call this animal a paddy melon, kolonnongor. The native 
description of the animal is that it is similar to a wallaby save that it always runs with 
one foot in front and one behind and gives a continuous frightened call. 


4. Completely infilled with red ochre of a lighter and fresher appearance than 
the preceding paintings, it has some superficial resemblance to a humanoid form. 
[t is actually a rangga or sacred emblem used in the Maraian cult. It represents a 
huge pole with forked ends which is ceremonially painted with totemic emblems to 
the accompaniment of chanting, when the ceremonies are being performed. At the 
conclusion of the ceremonies the rangga is usually submerged in a waterhole where 


>On these two occasions of interpretation Professor Elkin was acting as interrogator and 
in relation to two of the paintings, (1) the Rangga at the western end of the cave and (2) the group 
of snakes on the ceiling, he refrained from fuil development of the subject as he said he was already 


conversant with their meaning Professor Elkin was continuing his studies of the Maraian 
among other subjects, and has added notes on these paintings in the following article. 
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it cannot be seen, and remains there until brought out again for the next performance 
of the Maraian, when it will be re-painted. 

5. Completely infilled in white clay and superimposed on painting No. 4, this 
painting has some superficial resemblance to a female human figure, particularly 
when compared with some of the other paintings of such in the cave. But Lamderod 
said it was a water lizard (gen-gen), in his own words a “ devil-devil lizard, little 
weeny one go down waddy then go up trees.” 

6. Partially white infilled and presenting no obvious interpretation to a 
European, this painting is said to be part of a gen-gen. 

Paintings 4, 5 and 6 therefore show two representations of a totem painted on a 
sacred rangga. It is unusual for such a representation to be placed on a cave wall 
and was something of a surprise to Lamderod to see it. He was unaware that this 
painting existed and on our preliminary inspection he had not bothered to inspect 
the paintings himself. In fact he had passed the somewhat derogatory comment 
that ‘‘ picture lose colour quick in that hole, he no more proper stone.”’ This suggests 
that none of the paintings in this cave are of any great antiquity. It transpired that 
this rangga was not only very important (‘‘ big business this big red Maraian ”’), 
but, in addition, was Lamderod’s own personal property. Its special significance is 
outlined by Professor Elkin in the following article. 

Lamderod regarded the painting of this figure without his permission as a serious 
matter. He said, “‘ I not see him when Mr. Wake go there, or I say—no-one go to 
that hole,” and again, “‘ I got to find out now who draw him, make him pay ; nobody 
know this thing this country.”’ This suggests that, because of the presence of this 
painting, restriction and selection will operate with regard to those who visit the 
cave, and also that the painter, when discovered, will have to reimburse Lamderod 
heavily, particularly as he had not obtained his permission. Lamderod’s chances 
of discovering the offender are relatively high because few people in this region would 
be likely to know of this object. 

Ke-interrogation on the Friday morning produced an apparent contradiction 
about painting No. 5. Lamderod had said on the previous occasion that he had seen 
this gen-gen lizard in the local lagoon. But now he said that it belonged to Mataranka 
water and did not occur here. He may have meant that the gen-gen had its spirit 
home only in Mataranka water, and Professor Elkin says this is so. Reference will 
be made to other subjects apparently seen by Lamderod, but not by others. 

7. Partially infilled with white clay, this has the appearance of having originally 
been completely infilled but flaked away with the passage of time. It is apparently 
a very old painting and represents some form of marsupial. 

8. Infilled with white this was interpreted as “just an arm ”’ and apparently 
falls into the category of haphazard paintings with no related purpose. 

g. Red outlined and partially red infilled, this is a very old painting which has 
almost worn away. It should have eyes but no nose or mouth, and should have 
projections on the head “ like nanny-goat horn or bullock.” These have weathered 
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away, leaving only small projections which are completely misleading, simulating 
now the snout and ear of some animal. An apparent collar round the neck is merely 
an ornamental band and what appears to be a projection from the anterior aspect of 
the body is some sort of sound implement, to quote Lamderod, ‘‘ what he talk with— 
tumb, tumb, tumb, tumb.” The painting has some relation to the rainbow, but on 
the other hand no relation to muitj, a mythological ground snake. It is in some way 
associated with paintings 10, 11 and 12, which represent frogs. These are either 


much younger paintings or are old paintings which have been retouched. Nos. ro 
and 11 are heavily outlined in white clay and No. 11 is infilled with white. Unfor- 
tunately no further interrogation on this group occurred and the interpretation 
remains somewhat obscure. 


13 and 14 are stencils of the left and right hands of a child, and No. 14 is the 
only example of a right hand among the twenty-two stencils or prints in the cave. 

15. Portrayed with a faded mauve outline and no infilling, this painting is only 
visible in the early afternoon sun which strikes diagonally across the rock surface. 
When first sighted the outline appeared to be intagliated. Close examination 
suggested that the colour had been applied by a stick rather than by any brush-like 
tool, the rock surface having been slightly bruised and depressed in the process, 
Also the colour had been absorbed to a greater degree by the rock texture than was 
the case with the red and yellow ochres and white clays of the other paintings. It 
suggested the use of a vegetable stain such as bloodwood or ironwood extract or 
perhaps a high proportion of lily root juice had been used. 

The painting obviously portrays a woman with a single decorative band across 
the neck, and the scalp hair is represented by sixteen radiating lines. [She is 
dancing. | 

16. Heavily outlined in white clay, this painting is situated on the inner aspect 
of a fallen mass of rock immediately facing No. 15 which is on the outer aspect of 
another larger rock which had detached itself and fallen from the roof long ago. It 
represents a leaf (“‘ dadja”’ in Djauan language) and is so obviously recent that it 
could have been painted in the previous week. 

17. White infilled, flaking away with age, this painting represents a female 
Malindji (discussed later), but the draughtsmanship is of quite a different school 
from that of No. 15. Both 15 and 17 are old paintings, but while 15 is much superior 
in anatomical proportions symmetry and realism, and is reminiscent of some rock 
engravings of eastern N.S.W., it nevertheless probably belongs to an older school. 
No. 17 belongs to an apparently newer school which introduced the convention of 
full high lateral breast portrayal, thin marginal pendant upper extremities and 
disproportionate and distorted lower extremities. Although probably more recent 
than No. 15, its age must be a matter of some years because old deserted wasp 
(Sphecotdea) nests are superimposed on the chest, pubis and feet. 

18. Red infilled with a heavy red outline, this painting is of a man striding 
along. While the structural composition is hopelessly wrong, note for example the 
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right arm and right leg simultaneously thrust forward and the displaced position of 
the right knee, nevertheless the painter has successfully created the impression of a 
man purposefully putting the miles behind him. 

19, 20 and 21 are left-hand stencils, the stencil medium apparently identical 
with the red ochre of No. 18. 

22. A white outline incompletely infilled with longitudinal white stripes and 
with gaps in the white infilling to represent eyes, this painting is interpreted by 
Lamderod as a male Malindji. When pressed for a differentiation between man and 
woman as opposed to male and female Malindji, Lamderod said, “‘ that his colour, 
Malindji always white ; that his head, proper Malindji head.” It seems that simple 
outline, circular or oval, is used for the head when the subject is man or woman, but 
for a Malindji the outline is irregular and shows a projection on one side for the nose, 
another for the occiput on the opposite side and one for the vertex on top. The 
native sees nothing incongruous in painting a full face with a profile nose added, any 
more than in appending breasts to the lateral margins of the thoracic wall instead of 
to the anterior aspect. 

\sked why painting No. 22 was a male rather than a female Malindji, Lamderod 
pointed out that no breasts were present, so it had to be male, which directs attention 
to the interesting fact that, while portrayal of the vulva in the female figure is a 
matter of the painter’s inclination (compare Nos. 15 and 17, also Nos. 79 and 81), 
the representation of breasts in the female is a requisite ; No. 50 is the only painting 
in the cave which ignores this convention. It is worth recalling that in the Wandjina 
paintings of the Kimberleys the eyes are invariably presented but tradition varies 
in different regions as to the necessity of nose portrayal. 

As the pudendal region of No. 22 suggested to an anatomist the representation 
of labia majora and clitoris although the mamme are absent, rather than of male 
genitalia, the author re-interrogated Lamderod, who explained that the male Malindji 
(No. 22) was departing after having sexual intercourse with the female Malindji 
No. 17. That was why she was painted on the vertical face of a mass of rock, while 
he was drawn on the inner wall of the cave; he had already walked away some 
distance from her. Again, that, after completed sex intercourse the penis became 
very small, but the testicles became relaxed (“‘ down long way ’’) and therefore more 
prominent. Hence this painting No. 22 had been accurately made: “ him been 
drawn proper.”’ Lamderod turned out to be somewhat of a purist in draughtsman- 
ship and was highly critical of those paintings which showed feet turned in the wrong 
direction. He himself is a very fine artist and never indulges in such inaccuracies 
as three toes instead of five andsoon. He admitted that when figures are drawn in a 
horizontal or inverted (upside down) position instead of standing up vertically, 
it may be done deliberately (“‘ like gammon—put ’im different ways ”’), but usually 
it is due to casualness or carelessness and the painting has to be interpreted in its 
correct orientation rather than the one in which it is presented. He said his own 
father ‘‘ made em draw proper way, stand up right way.” 
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One interesting point is that Lamderod, in linking Nos. 17 and 22 as comple- 


mentary units of a thought composition, necessarily gives these two paintings a 
similar age. As the degree of weathering and flaking of the two paintings, and the 
consistency of the white clay in each appears identical, it strengthens the idea that 
relative dating of a series of paintings in any one site can be reliably estimated by 
careful examination and comparison. 

Secondly, when he was asked about No. 23, a left-hand stencilled in white clay 
of a type and age apparently similar to Nos. 17 and 22 and contrasted of course, 
with the red stencils Nos. 19, 20 and 21, Lamderod said, “ just put ‘im himself, 
so anyone can see who do ’im.”’ In other words, at least some hand stencils can be 
accepted as representing the artist’s signature. 

24-35 are all left hand stencils, 36 is a left hand print ; occupying another facet 
of the same fallen mass of rock, these constitute a compact hand gallery. Nos. 24 
to 30 vary appreciably in size but are all hands of adults ; Nos. 31 to 36 are more 
uniform in size and are hands of children. No two stencils among the adults appear 
to have been made by the same individual. The medium is dark red for Nos. 24 and 
25, brick red for Nos. 26 and 29, brown-red for No. 27 and pink for No. 28. 

r 
child and possibly could relate to the adult No. 28. The print No. 36 is magenta in 


colour and is not matched by, any painting in the cave. 


1e medium for Nos. 31 to 35 is pink and all could have been made by the same 


A detailed metrical and non-metrical examination was made of these stencils 
and may constitute the subject of another paper. 

37. Outlined and infilled with reddish-mauve, this animal is a native cat, 
djabor, and | think was said to be the mother of Nos. 68 and 69. In any case, these 
three paintings suggest similar age ; their colours match, they are equally faded, and 
the smallest is the faintest as would be expected with a lesser concentration of colour, 
and the intermediate sized No. 68 is also intermediate in colour intensity. Although 
some distance apart, they are all on the same continuous face of the inner wall. The 
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ire looking at the mother, and her body is directed towards them, while 
her head is turned as she looks for danger from hunters. The unity of these three 
paintings is not at first obvious, because of the interpolation of the more recent 
paintings on the available wall space between mother and offspring. 

38. In red outline and infilled lightly in ochre, this was said by Lamderod to be 
stone country oppossum, warwotdj. At first glance it looks much more like a 
kangaroo, but the hind limbs and flexed tail probably are appropriate to opossum. 

39-42 are all outline drawings in light red ochre and constitute a most interesting 
and enlightening group. They are situated on a small vertical facet on the outer 
marginal rim of the cave roof sixty feet above the gully below. The vertical facet 
is the result of detachment of a fragment of the roof which long ago fell out and 
shattered on the ground below. 

[hey are executed in a style quite obviously different from any other paintings 
in the cave. Lamderod said they were the paintings of Maielli-Ngalpun people 
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from the stone country, where he had never been and that he did not appreciate the 
style (‘‘ not draw him good way ”’). 

He gave no interpretation for No. 39, said No. 40 was a native cat, which he 
said also was badly drawn; No. 41 was a woman running away from No. 42, a 
man chasing her, because she was frightened of him. The propeller-like object on 
No. 42 was the man’s hair flying in the wind as he ran. It was streaming straight 
out from the top of his neck merely because the artist had not bothered to paint the 
head in. The man is pursuing the woman with sexual intent. 


No. 43 represents the man’s sex organs. Unable to exceed her fleetness of foot, 


nan projects his genitalia, which catch up with the woman (“’im send ’em 
atch her’’). Once they have reached her the man is able to effect his capture. 
[here are probably veiled meanings here and the whole scene seems to represent a 
native version of coyness on the woman’s part and seduction under the guise of 
pseudo-forced abduction on the man’s. When asked why the animals were included 
in the vignette, Lamderod said, “‘ they there all a same,”’ which is obscure. 

\Viore interesting still is the similarity of style of this group with the Bradshaw 
paintings,* in which group the third woman from the left shows remarkable similarity 
to painting No. 41 ; in fact it seems likely that the Bradshaw group and this present 
roup may present a complete parallel. 

14. White infilled, this is a painting of a crocodile. The clay is fresh and of the 
same consistency as No. 16. The informant had no information as to who had painted 
or their purpose. 

40 and 47 are crude representations applied over the fire soot covering the 
urface of the roof above a platform towards the western end of the cave. 


[hey appear to have been carelessly slapped on in an idle moment. No. 45 in white 
itline is a frog, No. 46 in yellow ochre is an incomplete outline, and No. 47 a small 
idult hand stencilled with the same white clay. No significance attaches to them. 


. This painting of a woman in an “ upside down ”’ (inverted) position is 
infilled with a brick-red ochre. It is very faded and obviously old. (Described by 


Lamderod on the first interrogation as Malindji woman upside down, he subsequently 
altered this interpretation. The incorrect first version was not his fault ; he had 
been shown Figs. 48, 49, 50, 52 and 53 as separate drawings and had taken it for 
granted that all were the same colour—white. The separate drawings had been 
made in addition to the composite for the purpose of ensuring accuracy. (As 


transpired in other paintings as well as this one, colour is most important in inter- 
pretation. 


In the subsequent interpretation she is an ‘“‘ old red woman ”’ and is “ hot.” 


(See 49, 50) (also 62, 63, 64). 
Bradshaw, ‘‘ Notes on a Recent Trip to Prince Regent’s River,’’ Roy. Geogr. Soc. Austr., 
ol. IX, Pt. 2, p. 99, 1892. The most diverse origins and elaborate theories have been ascribed 
to the paintings recorded by Bradshaw. W. J. Sollas, ‘“‘ Ancient Hunters,” pp. 365-6 and 
Fi 5, I915, summarizes his views by saying “ it is doubtful whether any of these polychromes 


indigenous origin.”’ 
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49 and 50. White infilled and superimposed on No. 48, these are male and 


‘ 


‘do himself call ’im 
gun-gun,”’ because the female is too tired and also the man is too tired. “ She sit 
down ready over old hot woman.’ 


female Malindji respectively. The male is masturbating, 
’ It is not clear why either the male or the female 
is the tired partner, but some form of frustration is apparently involved and the 
superimposition on the ancient red painting will presumably resolve the frustration 
(see also 62, 63, 64-. 

51. Outlined in magenta, this painting is completely infilled with white and is 
decorated with magenta diagonal and transverse bands. There are sixteen projec- 
tions at the circumference of the head. The painting represents a woman exhibiting 
herself. She is described as “‘ bad one.’”’ She has to be repainted from time to time 
No other information was obtained. 

The style of this painting is like no other representation in the cave. The only 
other recorded type in the least like it is one in the cave at Tandandjal. Text-fig. 1 
and Fig. 2, Plate III, Oceania, March 1951, recorded by the author. There is the 
same grossness and crudeness of structure and at first glance a suggestion of European 
influence 





here an impression of gauntlets and boots. But this painting shows clear 
evidence of frequent and recent retouching, which the other does not. 

52 and 53. Infilled in white, these represent male and female Malindji (“ got 
im Malindji head ’’) drawn upside down. 

54. White outlined and partially infilled with longitudinal white stripes, this 
is the painting of a man striking an attitude “’im stand that way for picture.” 
Lamderod commented on the poor representation of eyes, nose and mouth. 

55 too1. These constitute a Malindji family group. They are all white infilled 
paintings. Lamderod interpreted them as follows: 55 female, 56 little boy, 57 a 
leaping youth “‘ gammon he been run and jump,” 58 spear, 59 spear thrower belonging 
to 60 male, 61 “ proper Malindji dog, he belong this lot, call him worrug (dog) my 
language.’ In addition the Malindji male is exhausted “ bin finish up,” and the 
female is not. The implication is sexual. The projections round the circumference 
of the woman’s head are sixteen in number. Questioned further, Lamderod said 
the Malindji have stone spears and short sticks, whereas Mimi have similar spears, 
also stone tomahawks and spears with “ hooked’ wooden points. The Mimi is a 
little short stocky brown man who hides behind trees and in the hills waiting for 
people. At Professor Elkin’s request, he drew a Mimi: a short stocky man with 
short arms and legs and a shock of hair standing straight up on top of his head. 
The arms were both held up in the air, the legs were slightly flexed at knees and 
separated. The face showed a broad nose with nostrils forwardly directed, a wide 
mouth, eyes turned up to one side and transverse wrinkles on the forehead.® 

By contrast the Malindji is tall and slender and more stealthy and deceitful. 
He instanced an occasion when he lost his own wife for three days and was “‘ bushed ” 
himself as a result of Malindji calling out from different directions when ever he 


’ Professor Elkin comments on this in the following article 
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himself called out to her. It transpired that he was describing echoes. The point 
arises whether the natives are aware of the meaning of echoes or whether they 
seriously ascribe them to Malindji. Lamderod himself says he often sees Malindji 
and then jumps behind a tree until they have passed. Both Mimi and Malindji 
are apparently malicious, stealing particularly women, food and tobacco, and 
throwing spears at unsuspecting backs. 

62, 63 and 64. This group was the subject of varied interpretations, although 
it was presented as a complex and not as separate figures. No. 62 is infilled in 
purplish brick red, 63 and 64 are infilled in white and superimposed on 62. On the 
first occasion he said No. 63 was “ a devil devil in the water—see one here last week 
not a Malindji, not a Mimi.”” On the second occasion No. 63 was “ just a boy not a 
Malindji ; while No. 62 was interpreted as “ been draw very old man Malindji first, 
woman Malindji (No. 64) on top of ’im.” This led to a tentative interpretation by 
Professor Elkin of intercourse between 62 and 64. Native painting does as a rule 
superimpose one figure on another when such representation is intended. 

On the third occasion, when Lamderod’s attention was directed to the colours, 
the entire interpretation altered. No. 62 became old red man belong old red woman 
(No. 48) with a boomerang, not a fighting or throwing boomerang, but “ open ’im 
up boomerang.’’ Here Lamderod’s penchant for Malindji returned, “‘ might be old 
man Malindji.’”’ Asked why, when the colour was red, he seemed regretful, but 
white, 


‘ “ 


added again ‘‘ might be”; this of course is opposed to his original dictum 
that him colour Malindji.”’ 

Nos. 63 and 64 represent male and female Malindji who completely reverse the 
roles of Nos. 49 and 50. Here the male is unable to consummate intercourse and it 
is the female who is masturbating. The coincidence of the superimposition of the 
white infilled figures 49 and 50, and 63 and 64 of similar style and similar theme on 
the more ancient red infilled female No. 48 and male No. 62 and the reversal of roles 
in the two cases can hardly be fortuitous. 

[t seems obvious that the newer paintings derive some merit or value from being 
painted over the older paintings. There is one difficulty: No. 62, the old man, is 
better preserved than No. 48, the old woman, and also No. 62 is a slightly darker red. 

65. White infilled this painting apparently represented a woman and has 
practically weathered away. 

66 and 67 are two left hand prints in magenta colour. No. 66 is very faint and 
is smaller than 67, which is also better preserved. One is tempted to speculate that 
No. 66 is associated with No. 48 and No. 67 with No. 62. 

68 and 69. See under No. 37. 

70. Outlined in red and lightly infilled in red, this painting is an old one and 
represents a wallaby. 

71 to 80. All these paintings are on the undersurface of the ceiling of a recess 
in the back wall of the cave, as described earlier in the paper. When first questioned, 
Lamderod merely said they were “ big rainbow snake, two big snakes (Nos. 71, 72) 
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travel together, the little snake (No. 73) nothing.’”’ No. 78 “ night squirrel” : 
Nos. 76, 77 “cut ‘im up porcupine.” No. 74 “ top one been run just moving his 
body ; all Malindji.” Note again the penchant for Malindji. (Incidentally on this 
occasion painting No. 81 was briefly mentioned only and dismissed as “‘ cheeky one, 
little bit dangerous that one’”’). See Footnote 3. 

Phis group of paintings is not fully visible unless one climbs into the recess and 
surveys it while lying on one’s back. Even then, until the outlines are plotted on 
graph paper it is not immediately obvious what the paintings portray. For example, 
No. 71 was interpreted by two members of our party as the foot, leg, thigh, buttock 
and back of a sitting black fellow with his hair hanging down his back. Having to 
scan such an expanse and conglomeration of paintings at such close range adds to the 
difficulty, and the combination of colours—white, yellow, red, magenta and purple, 
gives almost a kadeidoscopic effect. 

\ subsequent interrogation by the author, while hurried and incomplete in 
many ways nevertheless produced unique and provocative comment. Lamderod 
had much earlier (see above under No. 6) referred to the cave as a “ hole.” Hole 
is used for billabong (waterhole) and for cave, but apparently not necessarily for 
all caves. The crevice or recess in the back wall of this cave is also a hole and this 
hole is inside a woman. In other words, the ceiling and its paintings are the inside 
“lining ’’’ of awoman. This gives point to both Lamderod’s and Mangga’s consistent 
references to “ lubra’s cave,” “‘ lubra’s Big Business,’’ ‘‘ lubra’s dilly bags,’ “‘ lubra 
bin leave him,” “‘ lubra sometimes come ’ere,”’ etc., and also to the fact that eleven 
of the total paintings in the cave are of female forms. 

71. This painting has a double outline, the outer white and the inner a purplish 
red. There are purplish red blotches, more purple than red, within the outline, 
producing a mottled appearance and at the head end this almost amounts to infilling. 
[his is a huge python ; it is also the Rainbow Snake and a female. It has a huge 
foot instead of a tail because it is standing up high into the air (note the earlier 
references to paintings which should be vertical being drawn in the horizontal 
position). The bulge below its neck is where snake No. 72 has “ been.’’ Extending 
from the upper and lower jaws of the huge python is a continuous loop in white 
outline, which is its tongue, which is “ spitting out ’’; it is also lightning “ spitting 
out’; also it is the ‘‘ same shape’ as the vulva of the female in painting No. 81. 
(Actually there is very little resemblance and as the survey drawings were made with 
calipers and subsequently checked against photographs taken of these, the repre- 
sentations in the text figures should be accurate.) Finally, it is also the ‘ spitting 
out’ of snake No. 72. The projection from the jaws therefore is given a quadruple 
meaning and the interpretation as gathered may be corrupt. 

72. The outline is white and broad, in some places a double line. It is com- 
pletely infilled with dull red. This python is a male and it cannot straighten out for 
two reasons. It has been with the huge female python—an undoubted sex reference ; 
and secondly, it has just been spat out. It is red because it has come out of the big 
python. 
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73. Completely infilled with white and partly superimposed on No. 71, this is 


the smallest of the snakes but is also a python. It is trying to stand up like No. 71 
to swallow No. 74. 


74. White outlined and partly infilled with white, this is a boy running so hard 
that his body is shaking, the projections on the upper left and lower right sides of 
his trunk representing the violence of his efforts: Snake No. 73 fails to swallow him, 


and apparently that was why this python was described as “ nothing.” 


75. White outlined and partially infilled with white stripes, this painting 


represents a man just “ standing ”’ there. 

+6 and 77. These paintings have white outlines surrounding red dots and white 
dots and represent sections of porcupine, ‘“‘ show him guts.” Together with 78, 
the white infilled night squirrel, they also are “ just there.” 

g. This painting has a white outline infilled with yellow ochre. It is the most 
graceful figure of a woman in the cave. 


;o. This painting has a white outline infilled with magenta and splashes of 
white retouching are superimposed on the magenta. The outline does not encompass 


the head, which carries a “‘ hat.’’ It represents a boy and this time is not wrongly 
drawn : he is lying down and his colour is red because he too has been inside the huge 


Ti. 


python No. 7 


Si. This is the most elaborate painting in the cave and with the exception of 
Nos. 16 and 44 appears to be the most recent. Perhaps this is due to retouching, 
although there is not much evidence of this. The outline is white and it is infilled 
with a brownish red chocolate colour. The body and:thighs are decorated with 
white stripes and those on each side of the body number sixteen. (It may be noted 
that paintings Nos. 15, 51 and 55 all had sixteen projections from their heads, which 
seems more than coincidence.) There are diagonal white bands across the breast 
region and round the neck. F ringing and attached to the body are red stems with 
white radial lines. She has an elaborate head dress, the eyes, nose and mouth have 
been deliberately portrayed and have a somewhat malignant expression. The 
vulva has already been referred to. She carries above her head a boomerang “‘ little 
one same old man (No. 62) had for open ’im, but she has ’im instead, not man.” 
Apparently she commits self defloration. It is dangerous for men to watch her, 
but it is all right for women to see her. Called ‘‘ Characha,” she is in some way 
related to the paintings on the ceiling, but she is also apart from them, and so is 
painted away from them on the inner wall at some little distance. This is reminiscent 
of paintings Nos. 17 and 22, where two related paintings are placed each on a different 
rock surface to indicate some degree of detachment. There is here, too, the second 
reference to a defloration-boomerang, the other being No. 62. This repetition of 
interpretation, however, becomes suspect in the light of Lamderod’s other predilec- 
tions for water devils and Malindji. 
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Discussion. 

Paintings Nos. 71-81 could depict a fertility cult with bias towards a Great 
Snake. The Rainbow Snake is practically universal throughout native mythology 
in the northern half of the Australian continent and Berndt thinks the majority of 
these cults may be linked with one another. Each cult however, has its own definitive 
pattern of symbolism and representation although the pattern is modified in different 
regions.® It is obvious that the pattern in this cave differs considerably from others 
recorded in the literature. At first sight it seems a simple matter to ascribe these 
paintings to the Wauwalak myth, in which two sisters and a child were swallowed 
by one or two great pythons, but there are many objections to this. As pointed out 
by Berndt (op. cit., p. 61), the myth is normally enacted rather than drawn. There 
is no evidence recorded of its representation on a cave wall. There is usually some 
form of obliteration at the end of the ceremony; these paintings show no such 
evidence ; on the contrary they show retouching. The only evidence of the Mother 
is that she is the cave itself and that seems novel ; in addition, there is the repeated 
assurance that anyone at all can go there any time. The pythons do not conform to 
any standard pattern, while such concepts as the Rainbow Snake swallowing and 
then spitting out her own python consort are also quite novel. The dangerous 
woman (No. 81) also presents an entirely new feature—self-defloration, that is, 
if the interpretation of the boomerang be correct. 

In viéw of the emphasis in other paintings in the cave on the theme of male 
sexual incompetence, and the apparent intention of rectifying this, the degraded role 
of the male python (No. 72) seems significant. 

The dangerous woman (No. 81) is Characha. This almost certainly refers to 
the Djarada songs, one group of which are women’s songs devoted to secret love 
magic and directed at men. 

The informants made repeated references to this cave as lubra’s cave and 
significance must be given to the comment by Charlie Mangga: ‘‘ Lubra come here 
sometimes for Big Business.’ This remark was completely unsolicited. In addition, 
one cannot overlook the relative disinterest of both Mangga and Lamderod. Mangga 
appeared to be a zealous but detached custodian in the cave, while Lamderod seemed 
almost bored. 


® See J. R. B. Love, “‘ Rock Paintings of the Worrora,’’ Journal Royal Society of Western 
Australia, Vol. XVI, 1930-31, p. 3. 

\. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Totemism in North-Western Australia (the Kimberley Division),’’ Part II, 
Oceania, June 1933, Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 461, 463; ‘‘ The Rainbow Serpent Myth in North-West 
Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. I, No. 3, Dec. 1930, pp. 350-1; ibid., ‘‘ Rock-paintings of North-West 
Australia,’’ pp. 276, 278, 279. 

L. Warner, A Black Civilization, 1937, pp. 290-311, 372-5. 

R. M. Berndt, Kunapipi, 1951. Rock Pythons and Wauwalak Sisters, p. 15; Fertility 
Mothers and Rainbow (or Great) Snakes, p. 16; Julunggul Rock Python, p. 21; two other 
Rock Pythons on the Wessel Islands, p. 23 ; two snakes, both Julunggul, p. 25 ; Lightning Snake, 
p. 25; Pythons (the male and female snakes), p. 31 ; the Rainbow Snake, her male counterpart, 
p. 31 ; an unmarried male python called Lu’ningu, p. 35 ; other Snakes; Moztit; the same snake 
is known as uwar, p. 37; subsidiary Pythons ; another python, an unmarried male, is associated 
with Gru:awona, p. 38; gumagu . . . similar to the jelmalandji . . . design signifies Lightning 
Snake, p. 158, etc., etc. 
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It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that the cult expressed in this cave reverses 
the usual attitude ; that here aboriginal woman is represented in ritual whose aim 
it is to ensure the continuance of male potency. 


Summary. 

A huge sandstone cave near Maranboy in the Northern Territory contains 81 
representations either as paintings, stencils or prints. The cave is still used in the 
cultural life of the Aborigines of the region. 

Memorial bark containers and individual relics such as human thigh bones are 
deposited there. The floor deposit contains no artifacts, ochre or food débris. 
That portion of the cave which has been used as a fireplace for many years shows no 
food débris either. 

This and other information affords evidence that the cave has been used 
essentially for ritual purposes. 

There is strong evidence that the emphasis in this ritual life relates to Aboriginal 
woman rather than to Aboriginal man. 

The paintings show stratification as evidenced by superimposition, degree of 
fading and wear, and changes in style. 

Broadly speaking the paintings can be grouped into the following categories : 

1) A very old naturalistic set, mainly painted in red ochre, includes an “ Old 
Red Woman ”’ and “ Old Red Man ”’ carrying a defloration boomerang. 

2) On the roof edge a moderately old group which derives from regions further 
north depicts feminine coyness and temporary male frustration. 

(3) A series of recent group pictures in which the male and female individuals 
are described as Malindji. These pictures, both by observation and by information, 
depict the theme of male sexual incompetence ; also apparently an attempt to correct 
this deficiency by superimposing these pictures on the earlier series. 

(4) An odd painting or two, different in style and apparently unrelated to the 
others, example No. 51. 

(5) An elaborate multi-coloured group depicts the ritual of a ““ Rainbow Snake ” 
cult. This, while having some resemblances to patterns such as those of the 
Wauwalak myth, nevertheless shows deviations which appear to be unique. 

These deviations, it is suggested, are related to, and parallel with, the essentially 
female emphasis of the cave and its paintings; it is concerned with ‘“‘ Woman’s 
Business ’’ to ensure the continuance of male fertility. The Fertility Mother is 
apparently represented by the cave itself or at least by the recess in the cave. 
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A DRAMA OF NORTH-EASTERN ARNHEM LAND 
By CATHERINE BERNDT 
(Continued from Volume XXII, No. 3) 


Act IV, Scene 1 
wandiy nanyu, ga na:gi:n dauwadduna, giddan wa:ya'yura. 
goes fast hers, and canoe comes up (on beach), (place) at (that) place. 
wanan balalyu, “wat! yalimur dzurtjun!” “‘j9:!" mainmak! kapu 


said Balalngu, “‘ well! we paint !”’ “yes!’’ all nght! water 
di:dduru, gamunuygu'mir, a d3zuriur na. a mijalk manda, 
poured, (mixed) with white clay, and painted. then women those two, 
“yalinju du dzurijzun'’mir mi:got ! mulguru wa:ya, numalay‘ 

“we two paint red ochre! different, strange, country, belong you lot 
waramiriju ! ” manda diramuwur wayan, ‘ mainmak, dzurijun'mir, 
belong Waramiri!’’ those two men said “all right, /paint, 

manda! mnumalan du na:ma darwet julyn!”’. . . yaw yun 

you two! at you look plenty people!”’. ..she that (woman) 
jutu'mira, balalyundza mijalk, Ganaburai, a yatin damburun ninanan 
pregnant, Balalngu’s woman, Ganabura, and he Damburu was stopping 
nanyu mayudz.. . mainmak ! mardjin yaw, balalyun! wa:yan 

her ‘‘eye”’ (sweetheart). all right! went he, Balalngu! place 
gurga'duju'yur! a badau'dayguli! a wurgini:n'yura!l a ga:n'bu'ra! a 
(place) and (place) and (place) and (place) and 
dipu'yur, murumura ! 


from there, (place). 


Act IV, Scene 2 


julyu na darwa'yur! “wat!” ya julyu woygain miilyn, na-yal. 


people lot there! ‘‘hey!” he person one from eye, saw. 

“wai! miriyu!” bidjan. ““gaga, balalyu! balalyu  bi:'yur!” 
“hey! war party!’ thus (speaks). “no, Balalngu! Balalngu indeed 

damburn na:yal, balalyu, bala dzaman ga:ran. yatt balalyu 
there! ’’ Damburu looked Balalngu, then made spear(s). he Balalngu 
ji:gi daruwa'lili'jayal, ga_balada, a galijali, ga 
knife(p) at back of hip/carried, and fighting-stick, and boomerang,(p) and 
na:wet ? ga:ra, binindzirt ! dudna ! ya:dinan. “‘e:!” bidjan! 
what else? spear, bow and arrow !(p) sits down, cried. (crying) thus! 
“wagu! duwei! gury! gaminjar! yadji'walgur! dumungur! dzugaryu! 
(9) (9) (Q) = (@) (9) (9) (9) 











dzawurmur | 
(9) 

nawubwr ? 
which one ? 
ba:paru 
father’s grou 


na: Wt, 


what’s her name, Ganabura—my 
nina ga! jutu'mr!” “bapa, jutu'miva yandi!” “jau, gadu, mainmak | 
pregnant ! ”’ 


sitting ! 


ma:vayal ji:gi! a 


took kn 


/ 


hi'rt: 


twists (knife 


baydur ! 
(belly) open 


balalyu. 
Balalngu. 


damburun ?”’ 
Damburu ? ”’ 


wauwa 
big brother 
maragaria; ! 
angry ! 
bareidzur 
threw spear 
buliyuwan ! 
(sh)(7) 


dzayu mayt. 
here anger 


gundzuru'ya 
(stingray) (7) 
v1:a5a' lil 


into jungle. 


“vagina (greedy for coitus)! behind you 
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” “ce 


mijalk marama mulguru 


yunayn dagalbwi 


“women two 


” , 


na: duwal julyun ba:parun ? ga:rin ? “ 9u 
what these people father’s group? Ga:rin?”’ ‘‘ yes! 


ga:rin manda duwan! wana di:‘ga yunt julyu, 


ip Ga:rin two these! where stopping/that (woman) person, 


, 


ganabura— yaragu miyjalk yuruyu ?’ “ yuna 


woman (wife) first one?” ‘‘ there 


yo? 


” 


“father, pregnant mother!’ “yes, son, all right! 


/ 


dzauwar‘juna gulun. margauy! dildji'yura! 
ife! and stabbed belly. came out! at (her) back! 
bau ! badnan ! batinagan 


)! pulls out (knife)! pushes through (again)! behind 


f “nine'yon, guruya:l!” 


‘stop there, red sky ! 


na:yunuma gaijau-la 
! looked 


“dalet = d3t:rt'dumur ! baijet mjunigt 9171 


bidjar wayan 
thus said 


” 


red sky! 
/ yala 
lie there! where 
‘dayjanan, gudja! duwal 
“stand up, little brother! this 


“dzaynu!” yaw balalyu, 


“here ! he Balalngu, 


yara maragarid3z! da:ranan!”’ “‘ bulna, bulna!”’ balalyu 


[ angry ! (I) stand!” “wait, wait!’ Balalngu 
ba:dt lau:yal, maragary, mindzalbi ! jelala 


basket was biting of Maragary clan, sacred basket! afterwards 


yait. wapdur yau—dinimbu! goin‘guluyu! balabales'jur ! 


he. jumped he (fish) (7) (fish) (7) (stingray) (7) 
‘a:! njunum gudja mayi:n duwan! a yavjam njungu 


‘ah! your little brother anger this! but I for you 
bala'baleiju'nan! yatijam njuygu! a 


(stingray) (7) I 


‘n, wauwam ! 
! 


(I) big brother ! for you! 


! maraindzarg’yur! yamadin!” yaijin gulyi:jin 


(stingray) (7) (I come after you)!” he ran down 
wa:nan ga dauwarddur, wa:nain, jutu! manda yandt nanyu 
arm came out, arm, baby! those two mother its 


ga jutu dingayal, marama‘din ! 


and baby died, 


yaw da 


two of them ! 


Act IV, Scene 3 


‘yt yumara wa:ya, wandinan ya yuru y’ubar, dauwarddur 


he stands (place) place, ran he point came up to, went across 


yar 


country he, 





t, jarubduna! dud3zt‘jur yau, dayalguyala, 
got there! rubbed sticks together he, made big fire, 


from different country from there from island 















and 


yu 


we 
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djumala‘yura, warau'yura. “jau! mirinju vagu, mt? 
ah! turtle (tracks) mine, you ? 


“e 


small twigs there, small twigs there. 


yara ga luga!’’ bidjar. njim'njim na, dad ! wurdura, ga 
I eat!’’ thus (spoke). feels with fingers, finds (eggs)! dug with hands, 
di:‘ga dildjt! a jub! wapmarayal, a  gurugu'yala. 
stopping here heap ! pick up! put into (paperbark), and carried over 
gurugu’'yala, rulay, kurlta'yur. a lirmat‘jur, 
shoulder. carried over shoulder, put down, by fire. then moved coals, 
ga:y'wongain lirmat‘jur, a  gwi:ja ga na:ran, a na:van, a bilmarayal, a 
one hand (i.e. 5) moved coals, and fish cooking, cooks, turned (it) over, 
wongain ga:le na:ran. “‘ yara giliwurgdura!”’ piliwurgdur, ga rulay. 
one side cooks. “| take out (eggs)!’’ took out, and put down. 
duledur nau, bala luganan. lugan yan, dauwar. wongain yaw lugan, bala 
opened he, then ate. ate he, finished. one (more) he ate, then 
yuranan yaw! nuranan dingayala munbunuyal. 
lay down he! lay down to sleep died straightaway (without waking). 
bila yarbija yunt, yal nanyu, balalyu: ! 


because (bird)(e) that, it belong him, Balalngu ! 


Act IV, Scene 4 
yaw nuran julyu, lurgun munay. “ kaidzu! marama mardjt julyu! 


they) slept people, three mights. “go on! two go people ! 
numa na:ma, la:rum, damburul!’’ mainmak, lar‘na, jaba'mirinu nanyu 
you look, look for, Damburu!”’ all right, set off, sisters his 
mandain. yaijin gulundza jindin! dau'wad ! ja'rub ! 
those two. he belly big ! go across couniry, got there! 
‘wa:g'wa:g’wa:g!” “ga! wauwawal! darabul'yur! na: ga duwali, wauwa ? 
(crows calling) ‘‘oh! brother ! over by fire! what that, brother ? 
yura ga wauwa! ja:gur!”’ bidjar jaba mandain wayan! galgidin, 
lying down brother! asleep!’’ thus sisters/two spoke! came close, 
na:yal mi:l na:yal, yatigan dauwarddur! na:gun banumétr ! “wat! 
looked, eye looked, it came out! like morning star! “oh! 
wauwa batyun! mirinjoir narbija lugan! barbaru, wauwei!’’ bilt 
brother finished! turtle (eggs) (bird)(e) ate ! yesterday, brother! ’’ (then), 
ya:dinan manda, ji:ge na wuddunmin, bunamin manda, ya:din, 
cried those two, knife hit (themselves), struck those two, cried, 
dzadbar‘jun'min, dildiljun'’min. ‘‘ yurt m: gt wauwa! vyarain mardjin, 
cut head, cut head. “lie (there) you’ brother! I (i.e. we) go, 
malau !”’ wandin manda ga, ja'rub! “ot! wauwa baiynun 


(to get people)!” ran those two, got there! ‘“‘ hey! brother/finished 


limurungu! munadal'leijaman! limur lauwuna ! mardjinan, ja’rub ! 


ours ! put into ground! we pick him up!” went, got there ! 
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“ wa:na‘a duwali! kaidzu! numain munada deley! naburundza 


“branch that ! goon! you ground dig! we 
lau‘maram !”’ bi:layal munada. mainmak! lau‘marayal, ga:yal, 


pick (him) up!” dug ground. all mght! picked up, carried, 

munada'lil. wapmarayal, dolguyal. (bil'ga:r! “ manbwiya ! 
to (grave). put in, buried. (called invocations! ‘“‘ quiet sea ! 

nuridzt ! jei!...” btidjar ya, balalyu !) bat‘nan. lar‘na, 
tide coming up ! ” thus he, Balalngu!) behind (lying). set off, 
mardjin wa:ya'yur, dud‘ na, _ bilin. 

went in camp, sat down, that’s all. 


Act V, Scene i 

mardjinan yaw balalyun, worwijur, jugujugu damburu. 

went he Balalngu, felt sorry (about) little brother/Damburu. 
mardjin yaw guriba ma:rayal, yait bala mardjina gwi:jau na. dzaidza! 
went he fishing-line got, he then went for fish. hurried ! 
a  buma mirija, buma yaw mirija, lurmunyur. bala bindzarijun na. 
and gets snails (for bait), gets he snails, (at place). then (fishing with 

a  buma yatt gwija woygain. a bulu yatt bumar, a wongain, 

line). and gets he fish one, and more he got, one, 
bilin. a bulu marama‘gan yuran. a bulu ya yurgayal 
that’s all. and more two lying (there). and again he threw 
guriba, bulu yaw yurgayal. ati galgidin ba:ru ! marimira 
fishing-line, again he _ threw. it coming close crocodile! full of rage 
nanyu, balalyu: ! guig! tlidjart magargulg, gulgmarayal ! 
for him, for Balalngu! chop! thus (bottom) part cuts off, cut in half! 
marama'suyan! wu'rub! kapu'lila, lubmarayal, ga:yal gan kapugur. 
into two pieces! dives in! into water, took into water, carried it water. 
a  uridin kapu, a ra:ili:i ga:yal dauwad’marayal, 
and tide coming in water, and/back carried (it), brought up on beach, 
dildje'lil yurgayal,a  wagwagdur, ga:yal dildji'lil yurgayal. 
on to shore threw, and tossed straight up, carried on to shore threw. 


Acy V, Scene 2 


walal yuna ninan, gunbala'rauwi a  d35211:mi. ~ninan manda. “ wana 
they there sat, Gunbalarauwi and Djoimi. sat those two. ‘“‘ where 
duwet, lidjalay?”’ “guna gwija'yur!” “yal — gaz! 
husband, belong us two?” “ there fishing! ”’ “we (go) come on! 
la:rum!” manda gunbala'vauwt a  d3zni:mi, manda 
look for (him)!’’ those two Gunbalarauwi and Djoimi, those two 
la:ruyal. “ gacle 2” bidjara. a d3zaidzat‘na, mardjin 


looked for (him). ‘“‘ we (go) ?”’ thus (spoke). then hurry up, went 

















na. 


re 
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manda. bu'rab ! maijangu bu'vabdur manda— _ brrrr! 

those two cross creek! creek crossed those two—(crossing) / 
bar'dauwad’mir. mardjin manda. “wat! duwalt gwisja! jarada'mir ! 
came out other side. went those two. “‘oh! this fish! on stick ! 
duweiguy ! a wana duwei? bili = bazru lugan, bai! duwal 
belong husband! but where husband? (then) crocodile/ate, indeed! this 
gwija, yarin bilt —ba:ru lugan, bat! ya:li nama‘nama! jaga, duwal 
fish, it (then) crocodile ate, indeed! we look around! no, that 
duwet, ga! bat:’yun! bili duwal ba:rut buma, lidjalay 


husband come on! finished! (then) that crocodile attacked, belong us two 


duwet na!” ya:dinan manda ! “ duwet ! dagal'mart'ma ! 

husband!” cried those two! “husband! boat cutting through water ! 
balauwuru! galmargan ! bargali:n'bum ! 

boat ! boat going fast! boat going straight through water ! / 


yo? 


dagal'mart'mt ! mainmak ! bala munadan d3zama ! bala 
boat cutting through water!” all right! then ground got ready! then 
daleunala. yauin darwein mala bun‘dayal na ninan, darwein 
buried (him). (they) plenty (people) (place) were stopping, plenty 
mala. mandain maramai do:lguyal, jaba'maind3t. balet na lar‘na, 
people. those two two buried (him), sisters together. then set off, 
marama mijalk. mardjinan manda, dau'wad ! ja'rub ! 

two women. went those two, across country! got there! / 
munadau dzau ! dauwad ! ja'rub ! gulun'yur = di:rbu 
sand (beach) following! across country! got there! at billabong lily-roots 
darwa! manda kapu lugan. jarubduna bun‘dayal. bala wayanan, 
plenty! those two water drank. got to (place). then said, 

“Gane: t™ ruygayu, wilindza! yaiin dzarain rings’ dina ! 

‘stand up!” Runggangu, Wilindja! he (got sticks) tapped on ground ! 
ringr'din— dau ! “lagarayun, manda!” manda lagaruyal. 
tapped on ground—finished! “ tell, you two!” those two told. 
“duwet  baiyun, balalyu!  bilt'jangu ba:ru luga! da:lgu:yal linju 
‘husband finished, Balalngu! (finished) crocodile ate! buried we two 
woygain rumbal, ga maratjar baiyun!”’ bunaminan, ya:dinan— 
one (part) body, but bottom part gone!” — struck (heads), cried— 

darwa mijalk, a  darwa diramu. ya:din, mainmak! bala mardjinan 
plenty women, and plenty men. cried, all nght! then went 
wan'djur mardjin dumuru ! bumaran mijalkdu gulaga, di:rbun, 

“ well ’’(s) went big (ceremony) !/got women long yams, lily roots, 

ga luwiyan, a  diramu mardji a mi:jabunu. ruygaya dar‘dar‘jur. 
and “salty”? yams, and men went turtle. Runggangu sang. 
milmidban ga'rub ! mijalk. bur! diramu, gauwuluma ! 

late afternoon came up! women. came across! men, paddling ! 









(a) 


(d) 
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gundtr, 


fat near throat! then cut, 


nacran, a 


kapu na rulayan. 
water put down all right! danced(t) men 


duwal! a nuyu duwal! a nuyu duwal! 
this ! 
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mijalkdu, a vulaynduna yada, ko:rto:rna mijalkdu 


termite-mound (on fire), women, and put down food, roasted women 
dzama. badar, mi:jabunu mid na matjan—bya'bya, yaldiri, a 

working. cooked, turtle cut throat— guts, liver, and 
garevjar' nu. a woangain mid—dyzalg ! bya'buja, mavjay, yaldirt, 
fat near throat. and one cut— throw away! guts, throat, liver, 
garevjar'yu! bala middura, kacr'tar! gundir'lil, bau yarjiht 


roasted ! on termite-mound, behind itself 


bo:rum’' din wap ! wapmarayal, yaraga'lil. mainmak ! 


cooked, and gets cooked. took it! took, put in into turtle shell. all mght! 


mainmak ! kiridzt'nan—divamu, mijalk! kiridzina, 
women! danced, 


bilin. daret‘jun ninan, dambulupna, dzurijun ninan. yal‘jura 
finished. (sat in shade) sat, washed,(#) painting sat. tied on 
balandi, dambura, bandivan. bilin! luganan mirtnjun wo:go:ndi! “ nuyu 
string, “string,” “string.’’ finished !/ate turtle ritually !(v) ‘‘ yours 


” 


divamu lugan, dzamargult, 


and yours this! and yours this!’ men ate, children, 


mijalkdu jaga. jpiritfer mijalk lugan. lnilin! 
women not. 


jiritja women ate. that’s all! 


Notes to the Gobabwingu Text. 


mirinju, While specially applied to turtle, is really a general term including other 
sea creatures such as whales, dugong and porpoises. 

bareidzun seems to have the meaning not merely of throwing, but also (and more 
usually) of throwing and missing one’s aim. 

luga or nuga (according to dialect), in ordinary speech, means “‘ eat ’’ ; however, 
in context, it also refers to coitus. 


“e 


dzama, with the general meaning of ‘‘ work,” is also used in context in reference 


to coitus. jutu, meaning “ child,’ also means ‘‘ semen.” 

The narba bird, sometimes referred to by the name yarbija, from the sound it 
makes, is associated with a dua song cycle. It spits at the sky (as do the 
turtle, the whale, and other creatures in the cycle), so bringing up clouds and 
rain, calling up the dua wind from the east (see short song selection below). 
Its actions are imitated by people wishing to do likewise. 

buma has a number of associated meanings. Here it refers to the man’s 
“making ’’ or summoning the wind, and to the wind’s blowing. 

That is, he kneels on the beach with head bowed and legs apart, and tosses 
handfuls of sand backwards through his open thighs. 


That is, he spits as the narba bird does. 
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markab (margab) means “ good,” “‘ nice,” or “‘ dear,’”” with the special sense of 
ownership or possession on the part of the speaker. 

maralgur is a relationship term signifying mother’s mother’s brother’s son. 
suruy, the reciprocal, is father’s sister’s daughter’s son. Balalngu calls 
Girgir and her co-wives mugul, with the tabued son-in-law relationship, and 
they call him guruy. 

miridiy is used as an intensifying adverb, strengthening the adjective or verb to 
which it is attached. 

yaii, the third person singular pronoun (male and female) is often used in 
ordinary speech to refer to dual or plural subjects. 

[his is a special species of spear-thrower, with human hair attached at one end, 
and various markings ; it is employed in determining the affiliations of new- 
comers to an area. It has its own subsection, and is addressed by various 
relationship terms according to the subsections of the speakers. 

gaganyan, gagindni, or mararag, is an unidentified substance found under the 
surface of the ground by certain swamps and billabongs. When it comes into 
contact with the skin (e.g. when women are digging in the mud for bull-rush 
roots), it causes severe itching and eventually sores. 

All these words, except the ordinary term m1:jabunu, are “ singing ’’ names for 
the dua salt water turtle. Dageima belongs to the dua moiety. 

t:gt is a general term for “ knife.” Balalngu carried a fi:li, a kind of long 
Macassan knife which seems, from description, to have been a type of kris. 
The boomerang is not normally used in this area for fighting or hunting, 
although it has been introduced from the south. The bow and arrow, although 
apparently never employed here, are familiar to the aborigines of this area 
from their contact with the Macassan traders, and figure in songs associated 
with those people. 

Except for djawurmur, which means young boys just growing up, these are 
relationship terms, commonly employed in wailing and crying. wagu means 
son or daughter (woman speaking), sister’s son or daughter (man speaking) ; 
duwet, used in general speech to mean “ husband,” has the particular meaning 
of father’s sister’s son or daughter (man or woman speaking); for guruy, 
see note (7) above; gaminjar means daughter’s children (man or woman 
speaking) ; yadji'walgur signifies mother’s mother’s mother’s brother’s son, 
and its reciprocal dumungur father’s sister’s daughter’s daughter’s children ; 
djugaryu means brother from the same father but different mother (man 
speaking). However, each of these terms refers also to a variety of other 
relatives, which we need not detail here. 

See short song extract below for an example of the symbolism employed here. 
Damburu jumps aside, dodging the spear, just as the fish mentioned in the 
song jumps away in fear from the beak of the sea-bird, or the stingray from 


the fish-spear of the hunter. The fish and the stingray, like Damburu himself, 
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belong to the jiritja moiety. bala'baleijun, as a verb, refers to the hunter’s 
aiming his spear at the stingray, quivering it in readiness for the throw. The 
verb yamadir is also associated with the stingray in that particular song 
series (not given here). 

(s) This, known by various names according to the linguistic group concerned, 
refers to the symbolic “ clan well ’’ or hollow in the ground used in mortuary 
ceremonies. 

(t) ktridzir (or kirdzir) more correctly refers only to women’s dancing. In colloquial 
speech, however, as used in this and similar stories, it may be applied to 
dancing by members of both sexes. 

(wu) This is the ritual all-over washing which is part of the final mortuary ceremonies, 
and performed by men and women of both moieties. 

(v) This refers to sacramental eating, as distinct from the ordinary everyday variety. 
One informant helping in the translation of this story had been brought up 
on Milingimbi mission station; while the others were discussing the word, 
she suggested, as being the nearest approximation she knew in European life, 
‘“‘ Good Friday,” associated with the drinking of blood at Communion services. 
The others agreed that this was the closest parallel they could find. 


EXTRACTS FROM RELEVANT Soncs!® 
r. (See Act III, Scene 3.) 

do:mala yagat‘jun ni:rbuwat'ma 
sail dips from side to side at top of mast 
aztlil'w bayju'walt waidzilil'yu gumalayan'wn . 
(Groote Eylandt) from there from (Groote Eylandt) (place name) . 
balari'w1 ja:gundzauwit ga:ruru baju'mangwt:7jin mara’ bilbil'jun 
(place) (place) sail (sail) unfurled at mast sail flaps (in wind) 
do:ban'dinjin ga:ruru ni:rbu'vaindziwt maraijcr'l: mara’ bilbiljun 
stands straight up/sail at top of mast mast head sail flaps (in wind) 

dagan'dzalijun daldalijun 

mast stands up (boat) going fast 
nuygin do:mala mangwt:jin'nan jamat'jarili:n gulun'go:ba 


tosses sail sail unfurled sail unfurled on mast 
bandzar'yul ni:rbul bayu'baywi ma:dzuwt marayar yagai‘jun 
mast mast head sail mast head mast head dips from side to 


side 
buygul ga:ruru buygul wayan  ga:ruru ni:rbuwai'ma . 
dances sail dances “ talks ’’ sail at top of mast. 
1® The division into lines has been made as a matter of convenience in setting out the song, 


while endeavouring to conform to pauses employed by the singers themselves. The extracts, of 
course, are considerably abbreviated. 
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General Rendering. 
The sail at the mast head dips from side to side, 
As the boat comes up from the south... 
The sail unfurled at the mast head flaps in the wind, 
It stands upright and flaps, as the boat goes on. 
The wind tosses the sail, up on the mast, 
And the mast head moves, dipping from side to side. 
The sail on the mast flaps, dancing, and “ talks’”’ in the wind... 


Comments. 

This is a brief extract from the Macassan cycle. As the praus returned home, 
after spending the wet season on the coast, they erected their masts and unfurled 
their sails before passing various ‘“‘ clan’ sites and islands on their journey to the 
north-west. The setting up of the mast, signifying departure, is employed 
symbolically in wails of farewell or re-union and in certain mortuary ceremonies ; 
and the sails of the boat, unfurled as in travelling, have the same connotation. 


2. (See Act I, Scene 2; Act III, Scene 3; Act IV, Scene 3.) 


narba mabu'rabu'ra: gulidzara. . . 
(bird) crying, with outspread wings egg with young inside(a).. . 
wilga'la:bun mardjit mayan'lil malirat dugu'mulju gunmug’ lil 
flies low, round and round goes’ to clouds clouds rain-clouds to clouds 
djala"jala dudug' bat gatjt'rindzar'wuyu warjuyga' lil 
sound of cry(b) carries sound throwing sound of cry to (place) to clouds 
djalr'jalt bunyala ya:rbia 
sound of cry clouds sound(c) 
wilirg’dun ya:di mardji kapu na:yal dulaindzu'nauwt ya:rbya 
alights, crying cries goes water looks salt-water sound 
buma 
strikes 
mangu'laindzu'nauwr ya:ridbal'yur gunda'yur muruwir'yur. . . 
cries, looking in water for fish on rock on rock on rock (place name) 
budduru narba gulidzara. . . mi:lju mardji ya:dt gumugul'ju 
flew (bird) (bird)(a). .. eye goes cries (two eyes) 


ya:dinge'vat 
tears from crying 


lalaiya'dzargma =—s wa:na'yura mardjt. . . 
tears, rain clouds wings spread, resting(d) goes 
bulunu dza:bango: ga.rda'rauu ricra'mul. . . 


east wind dark clouds sky dark with rain dark rain clouds. . . 


Notes. 
(a2) This is the real meaning of the term, referring to the bird’s eggs and “ chickens,’ 
which of course belong to the opposite moiety. 





, 
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(b) This word has a dual meaning ; it refers not only to the sound of the bird’s 


cry, but also to the clouds which come up as it cries. 

(c) This term is sometimes applied to the bird itself ; properly, it refers to the bird’s 
spitting, which summons the wind and rain. (It is not associated with the 
jiritja word yarbija, which means octopus.) 

(d) The bird is tired after flying and fishing, and rests with outspread wings on the 
water. 


General Rendering. 
The narba bird flies crying (its eggs and young !), 
It circles low, then soars up to the clouds and rain ; 
It calls, and the sound echoes up to the clouds. 
It alights on the rock, and cries, watching the sea, 
Cries from the rock as it stands, searching for fish. 
It flies low, crying, eyes tearfully searching the water— 
Rain from its tears! It spreads its wings on the water ; 
The east wind blows, and the clouds are dark with rain. 


Comments. 

This short extract comes from a large dua cycle associated with the shark, which 
is also connected with the east wind, and other sea-creatures of that moiety. The 
black zarba bird makes its nest near the salt water, and lives on fish; as is evident 
from this story, it figures prominently in rain-making ritual used by individual men 
and women of both moieties. 


3. (See Act IV, Scene 2.) 


wo:mart dzurun'dzurun gwaba'gi malarbum gwi:ja 
(bird) “‘ painted ’”’ white (bird) (bird) fish 


darbum nuygadant bararg'matji warad'warad'na jibini:n gwi:ja 
stabs (fish) (fish) (a) (fish) (fish) fish 
ba'ra:g ba'ra:g 
(bird calling out)(a) 
yuru'nji:njt waijin gidgid nuyga'dant gapin'njangu yalayn 
(bird name) creature (bird) (fish) white (bird) (looks for fish) 


gamaralabu'yuru wiriju'man jnwirt'man gwi:ja wapduwan malundur 


5 
from (place) swoops over water (bd) (fish) jumps (fish) 
wapduwan barari:n'd3a gan‘gu'la:r . 
jumps frightened (fish) . 
‘ ya:linju yandt d3zarag yo:min . 


‘you and I mother seagull seagull . 
cumur na:yal dirmala wiriju'man . 
in front(c) saw east wind swoops over water 
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gwi.ja wapduwan yma barnbary wapdun barari:n'd3a dinimbu 


fish jumps inside (sea) forward jumps frightened (fish) 
goin‘gu'la:r . 


(fish) . 
m:galnuru wadau:'ma wapdun barari:ndza gwi:ja 
(jumping onwards) wind jumps frightened fish. 
Notes. 
(a) The bird’s cry is associated with the name (or rather, one of the names) of the 
fish. 


(b) This seems to be a combination of the two words y21, meaning “ inside ’’ (the 
water), and wirijuman, which means that the bird swoops down and circles 
just above the water; thus the meaning, given by informants while trans- 
lating, that the bird swoops down and plunges its beak below the surface of the 
water while catching the fish. 


(c) gumur may also mean the front of the clouds banking up (in the east). 


General Rendering. 
[he white gidgid bird is hunting fish. 
It stabs the fish with its beak, and calls as it flies. 
It swoops low over the water, looking for fish, 
And the fish leaps away in fear. 
“You and I, mother seagull, we fly . se 
The bird saw the east wind blow, as it hunted fish, 
And the fish leapt forward in fear, 
Leaping away from its beak, as the wind came blowing . 


Comments. 

[his is part of a song from the j#vitja moiety “ Badu ”’ cycle (with which Balalngu 
is also associated). The gidgid, to call it by one of its most popular names, is a white 
sea-bird a little smaller than the ordinary seagull; the latter, belonging to the dua 
moiety, is ‘‘ mother’ to the gidgid bird. The fish, a large “‘ soft-boned ”’ variety, is 
unidentified. This section of the cycle concerns hunting by birds and human 
beings, of creatures such as fish, turtles and dugong. 


CONCLUSION 

The emotional, vivacious people of north-east and north-central Arnhem Land 
are excellent story tellers. They like their narratives, where possible, to have a 
definite thread, combining a series of scenes or actions into a dramatic whole, with 
(usually) a “‘ plot,’’ and a culminative climax. Many of the stories contain numbers 
of ‘‘ singing ’’ words, which allude to places or incidents mentioned in the great song 
cycles of this region. Usually, the song fragments are chanted or actually sung, and 
may be lengthened or modified as circumstances demand. At times the symbolism 
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is complex, and not always clear to children who hear the stories®®; as they grow 
older, however, and become familiar with the cultural background, the finer points 
of the narrative emerge from the bare framework. 

Much, of course, depends on the narrator. A man or woman interested in a 
story, and with ability to expound it dramatically, may add considerable detail in 
the way of conversation and so on, without departing from the formally accepted 
outline. However, in a story of this kind a great deal is left to the listener’s imagina- 
tion. The style of narration may perhaps appear disjointed to the outsider, since 
so much is taken for granted ; any doubtful issues are clarified through discussion, 
either during or after the story. 

The use of actions and gestures to illustrate the story fills in any gaps left by the 
words alone. For instance, Girgir’s interference between her daughter and son-in-law 
(Act III, Scene 2) was demonstrated in lively fashion by one old woman with a 
number of small twigs, each representing one of the characters ; the movements of 
these twigs caused considerable mirth among the listeners. 

The story of Balalngu is well known in the region, and is associated with a 
number of songs in the jiritja moiety “‘ Badu’ cycle. Balalngu and his two travelling 
companions are there described as spirits, who paddle their canoes in search of turtle. 
They have numerous attributes, and their names as given in this version are also 
“singing” names for certain types of 7#71tja cloud mentioned in the same cycle. 
Of course, like present-day aborigines, they and their co-characters have various 
alternate names, all with special meanings, and some connected with place names 
belonging to the Waramiri and other linguistic groups; but we need not elaborate 
on this here. 

An outline of what appears to be part of the same story is given by Warner,”! 
with an interesting difference. In that case, the three mothers-in-law intervene 
in their daughters’ marriages, in an attempt to seize the husbands, their own sons- 
in-law, for themselves. In the version presented here, however, as in that obtained 
at Yirrkalla, the reason for Girgir’s action is the desire to keep her daughter away 
from her husband, without the overtly expressed desire to take her place. (That 
is not to say, of course, that such a motive is not present. There does seem to be 
some latent jealousy of the daughter, although the theme is not elaborated, and 
in Act III, Scene 3.) 

Cases of this kind are not unknown in contemporary life. A number of women 
in north and north-eastern Arnhem Land have actively endeavoured to prevent 


we are given only a hint of its existence 





their daughters having sexual intercourse with their husbands, although none as 
blatantly as Girgir. Some warn their daughters that such intercourse will lead to 
their bearing many children, and so becoming prematurely old (there is the suggestion 
of this in Girgir’s approach) ; a few, unhappy in their marital life and extra-marital 


20 A selection of stories told to children in north-east and western Arnhem Land is being 
compiled, with relevant comments and discussion. 

21'W. Lloyd Warner, A Black Civilization, New York, 1937, pp. 562-564, ‘‘ An Incestuous 
Mother-in-law.”’ 
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“ affairs,’ seek to retain their daughters’ company and companionship for as long as 
they can, since after marriage the girls become for practical purposes members of 
their husbands’ families, sometimes in distant areas. 

However, in all cases known to the writer, force of public opinion and resistance 
by the girl herself (aided by her husband) ensured that such situations were of only 
temporary duration. The emotional disturbances from which they sprang are, of 
course, less easily resolved ; and their study, in conjunction with case histories and 
dreams, would throw valuable light on the question of marital adjustment in this 
region. 

Reference to this antagonism between mother-in-law and son-in-law, even if 
somewhat exaggerated and sharpened for the purposes of the story, does bring 
it into the open (so to speak) and provides some emotional outlet. Strangely 
enough, in the story (although not in real life) the mother-in-law triumphs, 


’ 


“rescuing ’’ her daughter from her husband in spite of herself. In the process, 
however, she is roundly abused by the girl, who makes direct reference to her mother’s 


good taste’’ which would normally 


and father’s sexual activities—a breach of ‘ 
invoke severe criticism. 

The hostility between brothers, also present in varying degrees in contemporary 
life, is likewise slightly overdrawn here to suit the story. Brothers are potential 
or actual rivals where wives are concerned, and ill-feeling between them may 
occasionally flare into open enmity. However, this is less apparent when they are 
full brothers, as Balalngu and Damburu are said to have been. In this case Damburu 
was a younger brother, and as such not entitled to have access to his older brother’s 
wife without the latter’s consent (although the reverse situation, where an older 
brother need not wait for his younger brother’s permission, is socially approved). 
Balalngu had four wives, and Damburu none ; presumably Balalngu had proved to 
be unduly selfish in respect of them, so arousing his brother’s active opposition. The 
story makes plain the serious nature of the conflict between the two, when each 
was responsible for the other’s death : but even so, this end is in each case attained 
by “ supernatural ”’ means, without either man’s resorting to direct bodily violence 
and bloodshed. 

The punishment meted out to the errant wife (Act IV, Scene 2) seems a little 
drastic, especially in view of the fact that the child was (even before its birth) a 
member of Balalngu’s own clan and linguistic group, and would have been called 
“son’’ in the normal way by Balalngu without the need for any adjustment of 
kinship terminology. The usual procedure in contemporary life is that a husband 
may beat his wife for adultery, if she has been so careless as to make him a subject 
of gossip, and to injure his personal vanity. (Discreetly controlled “ affairs ’’ are 
normally quite a different matter, and are almost universally practised.) He will 
not as a rule do more than this, except where her sweetheart is some tabued or 


very close relative. Perhaps the incident, as told in the story, may serve as a 
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warning, and as a means of stressing the necessity for a young man to seek his older 


brother’s permission before approaching his wives—a rule which is not always 
observed to-day. 

Another departure from the normal is the way in which two sisters (Act IV, 
Scene 4) are sent to search for their full brother. Throughout this region the tabu 
between brother and sister is so strong that they may not call each other’s names, 
nor engage in more than brief essential conversations. Certainly sisters play quite 
a large part in their brothers’ ceremonial life, but this does not involve personal 
contact ; and, especially in a large camp where a number of other relatives were 
available, a sister would not be selected to go in search of her missing brother. 

The “hero” of the story is, in effect, Balalngu, whose experiences serve as a 
connecting link between the scenes. In the course of his adventures, he reveals 
himself as having a number of traits which command local approval. He is an 
energetic hunter; he looks after his younger gurwy in the correct way, attending 
to their needs and seeing that they are warm and well fed; he does not reply in 
kind to his abusive mother-in-law, but turns aside, shocked, and makes a decisive 
effort to escape politely from an awkward situation ; he submits to the convention of 
wailing and crying among his relatives on his return home, before attending to the 
pressing matter of personal vengeance ; he exhibits appropriate rage. towards his 
unfaithful wife and deceitful brother, and shows that he is a good fighting man (a 
much valued trait); and although responsible for his brother’s death, he cries 
ritually over his grave, and grieves for him afterwards. 

Damburu does not show up quite so well. By subterfuge he avoids going 
turtle-hunting with his brother, and instead forcibly seduces his wife; he uses 
sorcery to drive his brother away, and on the latter’s return proves to be a poor 
match for him in fighting. However, he finally achieves his revenge when his spirit 
appears in the form of a crocodile, and deprives the lower part of Balalngu’s body of 
a proper ritualized burial. 

Children and young adults listening to such a story inevitably find their attention 
drawn to such baldly etched situations as the relationship between two brothers 
(Balalngu and Damburu), between husband and wife (Balalngu and Ganabura, 
Balalngu and Dageima), between brother and sister (Damburu and Murgandja and 
Wulijuli), between mother and daughter (Gimgir and Dageima), between mother-in- 
law and son-in-law (Girgir and Balalngu), and soon. They compare these with their 
own experiences, helped by the comments of the narrators, by their own observation 
of camp life, and by the different points brought out in other stories which they 
hear 

In such stories, of course, one does not expect careful character studies, and 
even the main figures suggest “‘ types’ rather than actual persons. The emotion 
which they experience from time to time is not described in the narrative itself, 
but is indicated by the gestures, expressions and asides of the narrator ; this provides 
a much fuller and less superficial picture than one obtains from the words alone. 
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Stories of this kind, as Warner has pointed out,”* probably serve as a socially 
sanctioned outlet for various more or less “ 


” 


destructive ’’ or “ harmful’ emotions 
generated by continual and fairly close contact between classificatory and other 
relatives, in camps where personal privacy is at a minimum. By exaggeration, as 
in the mother-in-law affair, a potentially dangerous situation is turned into a matter 
for laughter, thus releasing the tension inherent in a relationship so strongly charged 
with tabus and prohibitions, and assisting the members of the group to conform to its 
regulations. 

Many other points in the story itself call for detailed discussion and comment ; 
however, shortage of space prohibits this here. This paper has been confined, there- 
fore, to setting out the story itself, and outlining briefly some of its more important 
features. 

CATHERINE BERNDT. 











RESEARCH IN ARNHEM LAND—PRELIMINARY REPORT 
By A. P. ELKIN 


RNHEM LAND formerly designated not only the Aboriginal Reserve of that 

name, but also the whole peninsula north of the Fitzmaurice and the Roper 
Rivers. This larger region has been the scene of much anthropological activity since 
the establishment of the Department of Anthropology in the University of Sydney 
in 1926, and the financing of anthropological research for the next twenty years by 
the Australian National Research Council. Some research had been carried out 
earlier, principally by Professor Baldwin Spencer in the north-western corner, 
Darwin, Oenpelli and Melville and Bathurst Islands. He also obtained useful 
information on the social structure and mythology of the tribes in the Roper and 
Katherine River districts. Dr. H. Basedow visited and wrote an article on the 
coastal tribes across the harbour from Darwin, and several other persons located 
in the region have made small contributions.? 

From 1926 on, however, research has been fcr the most part co-ordinated and 
carried out by trained research workers. Between then and the outbreak of the 
war, W. M. Hart worked at Bathurst Island (1928-9), W. L. Warner, Milingimbj; 
(1927-29), W. E. H. Stanner, Daly River (1932) and the Fitzmaurice and Port Keats 
(1935), and D. Thomson, in the north-east corner (1936). R. M. and Catherine 
Berndt began their long and most; valuable work in the region towards the end of the 
war. After spending nearly two years in the north-west-central part of the Northern 
Territory, they worked on Aboriginal camps and settlements along the main northern 
road and railway line from Maranboy to Darwin, and also on the Daly River. In 
these camps they met Aborigines from many of the Arnhem Land tribes, and so 
prepared themselves for more intensive work in the region. 

In 1946, with the co-operation of the Northern Territory Administration, I was 
able to visit Arnhem Land and neighbouring districts, and to make a survey of 
research needs and opportunities. In several places I did a limited but useful amount 
of research. The places visited included Yirrkalla, Elcho Island and Milingimbi in 
north-eastern Arnhem Land, Oenpelli, Goulburn Island and Croker Island in western 


1P. Foelsche, ‘‘ Manners, Customs, Religions, Superstitions of Natives of Port Darwin and 
West Coast of Gulf of Carpenteria,’’ Journal of the Anthropological Institute, Vol. 24, 1894, 
pp. 191-198. ‘‘ Notes on the Aborigines of North Australia,’’ Tyvansactions, The Royal Society 
of South Australia, Vol. V, pp. 1-18. 

D. Mackillop, ‘‘ Anthropological Notes on the Aboriginal Tribes of the Daly River, North 
Australia,’’ Tvansactions, The Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. XVII, pp. 254-264. 


r. A. Parkhouse, ‘‘ Native Tongues in the Neighbourhood of Port Darwin,’’ Tyansactions, 
Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. XIX, pp. 1-18. 
H. Basedow, ‘‘ Anthropological Notes on the Western Coastal Tribes of the Northern 


Territory of South Australia,” Transactions, Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. XXL 
pp. 1-62. 
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Arnhem Land, Melville and Bathurst Islands just off the coast, and Delissaville on 
the peninsula opposite Darwin. In addition, a visit was paid to the Roper River 
Mission, Roper Bar, Roper Valley, Elsey Station (Mangarai tribe) and the King 
River Settlement, a few miles north of Maranboy, which was then headquarters of 
the Djauan tribe. Information on the diffusion of the Kunapipi (‘ Fertility- 
Mother ’’) cult was obtained at Yirrkalla and Elcho Island, as well as along the 
Roper River and at the King River. An important burial ritual was observed at 
Goulburn Island, and a circumcision, preceded by remarkable ballet dancing by 
Rembaranga men who were visiting King River. The beginning of kinship study on 
Bathurst Island and of the study of dancing and of kinship ramifications amongst 
the Wagaitj at Delissaville were the highlights of the journey. In addition, the 
post-war position of the Aborigines was studied. 

Rising out of this, Mr. and Mrs. Berndt worked for almost a year at Yirrkalla, 
and en route for short periods at Milingimbi and at Goulburn Island. Later they 
carried out further investigations at these two centres, and at Bathurst Island, 
and also intensive research at Oenpelli.? 

1948 saw the American-Australian scientific expedition to Arnhem Land. It 
included Mr. F. M. Setzler of the Smithsonian Institute and Mr. F. D. McCarthy, 
Curator of Anthropology, The Australian Museum, Sydney, who concerned them- 
selves with the material culture, archeology, art and economic life of the Aborigines, 
and Mr. C. P. Mountford, who specialized in the collection and recording of native 
art. The expedition spent about seven months in all at Groote Eylandt, Yirrkalla 
and Oenpelli. The reports are in preparation. No experts in language, social 
organization, and religion accompanied this party. 

In 1947 and in 1948 I again visited the western and southern parts of the region, 
making a study of the social structure of the Alawa, Mangarai and Djauan, and of 
their north-eastern neighbours, the Ngalgbun and Rembaranga, and also of the 
Wagait} and the Bathurst Islanders. In addition, the mythology and ritual of 
southern Arnhem Land were further studied. A brief visit to Port Keats showed 
that research was required there amongst the Murinbata, and some time later it 
became possible for Dr. and Mrs. Falkenberg to spend about eight months in the area. 
This was the first concentrated work there since Dr. W. E. H. Stanner’s term of 
research amongst the same tribe in 1935. 


The 1949 Expedition. 

In 1949, following on conversations with Aborigines a year earlier, I was able 
to take a team of research workers to southern Arnhem Land under the auspices of, 
and on a grant from, the University of Sydney. The main purpose was the study of 
ritual. On this occasion we were fortunate enough to see the very high and important 


* Some of their results have been published in Oceania and in journals abroad, as well as in 
some books: Sexual Behaviour in Western Arnhem Land, by R. M. and C. Berndt, Viking Fund 
Publication, No. 16; Kunapipi, by R. M. Berndt; Djanggawul, by R. M. Berndt. Married 
Life in an Australian Tribe, by Catherine Berndt ; and Love Songs of Arnhem Land, by R. M. 
Berndt, have been prepared for publication. Much more is to come. 
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secret Yabuduruwa ceremony, into which men are admitted after they have been 
initiated into the ordinary degrees of the tribe. It belongs to the Yiritja moiety 
or the four sub-sections which have been equated with this moiety. It is performed, 
however, as a final burial ritual for a person who had been made Yabuduruwa during 
his life-time. This final ceremony frees the spirit. In this area, too, the Kunapipi 
ceremony performs the same double role, but for the other moiety, the Dua. 

The Yabuduruwa ceremony which we witnessed for eight days, is marked by 
a complete absence of singing, but by the use of wooden gongs: a thick solid piece 
of resonant wood about four inches or so in diameter is struck by another at prescribed 
times in the ritual. This marks either the painting of actors or the performance of 
an act. Women and the uninitiated who are in camp become silent and stop eating 
and smoking while the gong is sounded. The preparation of painters takes several 
hours and the acts are performed very late in the afternoon. Generally speaking, 
they occupy a quarter of an hour or more. The first act we witnessed, however, 
had been prepared for during the night and took place in the early morning, while 
the last night of the ceremony was marked by much activity, the preparation of 
dancers during the night, and a final remarkable rite at daybreak. In this, the 
actors lying in a line on the ground, the head of one being on the abdomen of the 
person behind him, are “ stirred to life ’’ by another actor who touches various parts 
of their bodies with a wand. On this night too, the women had slept quite near the 
secret dance place, with pieces of bark rolled up buried in the ground underneath 
their heads. These pieces of bark, which signified the tail of a mythical goanna, 
the important figure in Yabuduruwa mythology, were taken out of the ground at 
dawn and the women went to a special fire where they lit them. After this, they 
proceeded back to the camp carrying these Yabuduruwa torches. The detailed 
study will be published later. 

This ceremony was held at Tandandjal, a new Government Aboriginal Settlement 
about go miles from Katherine. From there we went on 100 miles to Mainoru, in 
south central Arnhem Land, where I had been invited to be present at a Maraian 
ceremony, which the old headman was handing over to his son. This went on for 
ten days. A long report has been prepared. 

Thanks to the co-operation of the Australian Broadcasting Commission, which 
was interested in obtaining programmes in the area, I had the services of a technician, 
and also help in various ways with recording. As a result, quite a lot of the Maraian 
ceremony was recorded. In addition, Mr. Jesse Buffom, a friend from Boston, 
U.S.A., who joined the party at his own expense, took and gave me what has resulted 
in 35 minutes of 16 mm. Kodachrome of the Maraian. 

In addition, Mr. Buffom took 25 minutes of Aboriginal dances at Tandandjal 
and Mainoru, which he also gave to the University. On my return, an anonymous 
donor made it possible for the sound-track containing explanation, music and ritual 
effects to be put on to this film, and a copy made. We thus have a valuable record 

of dancing and of the Maraian. 
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Social structure and mythology were further studied in these two places, and 
also at Delissaville, which was visited after leaving Mainoru. My party included 
Mr. J. Thompson and Mr. T. Dale from the Broadcasting Commission, Mr. W. E. 
Harney who organized the camp, Dr. A. Capell, Reader in Oceanic Languages in the 
Department of Anthropology, University of Sydney, and Dr. N. W. G. Macintosh 
of the Department of Anatomy, University of Sydney. The former made linguistic 
studies of the Djauan and Rembaranga in particular, and did preliminary work on 
some others. Dr. Macintosh did some preliminary work in physical anthropology 
and also archeological work in a cave near Tandandjal which contained both paintings 
and also a floor to be excavated. This was a very valuable piece of work, the report 
of which has appeared in Oceania, Vol. XXI, No. 3. This expedition, like all I 
have been concerned with in the Northern Territory, was greatly aided by the 
Director (Mr. F. H. Moy) and officers of the Native Affairs Branch. 

One tangible result from this expedition was the wire recording which was 
transferred with some slight editing to master discs. These are 16-inch slow speed 
(33 revolutions per minute) double-sided records, each side playing for about 15 
minutes. Altogether there is 5% hours of material. This includes four hours of 
corroboree singing, several of the best known types of songs in the region being 
included. They are the Gunborg and Gunbalang from western Arnhem Land, the 
Mulara, Ngorungapa and Ginbir from the more central parts, the Djedbangari 
and Djerag from the north-east of the region, the Djarada (men’s and 
women’s) which has spread into southern Arnhem Land from _ further 
south, the Waranggan, which belongs to the tribes on the south-west, and the Walaka, 
a widespread trade dance. In addition, 1? hours are devoted to the Maraian 
ceremony, including material on the secret ground, and camp singing associated 
with the ceremony. These records, prepared in 1949, have been made available 
since then to persons and institutions interested, at about the cost of pressing. 

For the anthropologist, and for many hearers, information regarding the back- 
ground and meaning of these chants and songs is desirable. A rough draft was 
prepared, but the issue was delayed until a return trip to Arnhem Land was possible, 
so that the transcription of texts and their translations could be checked. This 
was one of the principal objects of the University of Sydney’s Arnhem Land 
Expedition of May and June, 1952. 


1952 Expedition. 

The party consisted of Dr. Capell (Linguistics), Dr. Macintosh (Physical 
Anthropology), Mr. W. A. McElroy (Psychology), Messrs. H. Malcolm and Brown, 
photographers, Mr. T. Dale, technician (seconded from the Postmaster-General’s 
Department), and Professor A. P. Elkin, anthropologist and organizer. The 
expedition was made possible by a basic grant from the University and by donations 
from some persons interested, together with practical help from the Native Affairs 
Branch in the Northern Territory, and from the Postmaster-General’s Department. 


To all concerned and to the members of the party, I give my thanks, not forgetting 
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my old friend Lamderod, headman of the Djauan tribe, and his womenfolk, who 
helped in the running of the camp when in his territory. 

For the benefit of people interested in recording music under somewhat difficult 
conditions, the following facts may be of interest. The 1949 work was done with 
Pyrox wire recorders. The results were excellent. On the recent occasion I took 
one wire recorder for purposes of re-checking, and two tape recorders. We had 
difficulty, however, in keeping sufficient power in the batteries for the playing back 
of the wire. In addition, the vibrators caused a good deal of trouble. A soldering 
iron is a necessary part of the equipment. For the supply of power we relied on 
batteries, 12 volts being required to drive the recorder. We had six six-volt batteries, 
using two at a time. They went up by a light truck, which was put at my disposal 
by Australian Instructional Films. At the end of the journey they were somewhat 
flat. A difficulty arose with the battery charger, principally through the make-and- 
break gap being too wide, though it did have other troubles, and it would only run 
for about an hour at a time. However, after the first three weeks, thanks to Mr. 
Jack McKay at Mainoru, about 170 miles from Katherine, it was put into excellent 
order and we had no further trouble on this score. Field workers should remember 
that in addition to the recorder, microphone, cord and batteries, an inverter is 
required, and that the gear is heavy. Ifa big and important programme of recording 
is envisaged, duplicates of all units and parts are advisable. 

On this trip, Pyrox tape recorders were used. At the start we had trouble 
through loss of battery power, which meant that the recorders when immediately 
played back were not quite satisfactory. However, this is being adjusted in the 
studio by correlating the speed when transferring the recordings from tape to discs. 
Speaking generally, my impression is that the tape recorders do not give as true and 
pleasant a result as the wire. Possibly better quality tapes would have done so. 
On the other hand, tapes are much easier to handle ; they do not snap nor tangle 
in the same way, and the shorter length of tape, half an hour instead of an hour, 
is an advantage. 

As well as checking the previous recordings, I obtained about eight hours of 
song and chant material, including types of chants and songs not recorded in 1949. 
Some of this is very secret material which the tribal headman allowed me to record 
for my own use. Needless to say, on no account must it ever be broadcast lest it 
should be heard by the uninitiated or indeed the initiated in north Australia. To do 
this would not only cause great disturbance of mind, but would prevent all recording 
of secret material in the future. When recording this material the men and I, 
together with the technician and generally Dr. Capell, went well out of earshot and 
sight of the camp, and also took care that any wind blowing would blow the sound 
further away still from the camp. Some of this music is really beautiful. Chants 
belonging to the Kunapipi ceremonies make one imagine what Middle Age monastic 
chanting was like. That belonging to the Ngulmak of ‘western Arnhem Land is 
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remarkable for the number of words which the Songman recites as he follows the 
“Mother’s”” journeyings. Further specimens of the Maraian were also recorded. 
In addition, on this occasion I recorded the music accompanying various dances 
amongst the Wagaitj at Delissaville, near Darwin, and also of the happenings and 
singing on the occasion of a circumcision rite at Old Beswick in Djauan country. 
The song recordings included material from north-eastern Arnhem Land, such as the 
Wadamiri, Kamalangga, Djerag and Djedbangari. The lastnamed has a particularly 
interesting form which generally includes a break in the singing and a stopping of 
the dancing in the middle. Special attention has been paid to this. The falsetto 
“ crying ’’ song which descends from a high to a low pitch : the Wonga of the Brinken 
and Daly River tribes, was recorded, and new recordings were made of the Waranggan, 
Mulara and Gunborg. 

In both 1949 and 1952 use was made of the recorders for linguistic work, texts 
being obtained in a number of languages. Some of these were arranged by Dr. 
Capell according to his handbook methods of recording Australian languages. In 
other cases, the Aborigines spoke texts about various subjects into the microphone. 
An interesting one this time was the telling of a story by a senior man to a group of 
children. Amongst texts recorded were those from Djauan, Wulagi, Rembaranga, 
Dalaban, Laragia, Ami-jangal (a Wagaitj group), Mangarai, Gunwinggu, and lastly, 
Melville Island. 

Research was continued into social organization, myth and ritual. At Delissa- 
ville Dr. Capell and I were able to witness the beginning of an initiation series. It 
was being carried out by Wadjigin (a Wagaitj group) and a few remaining Laragia. 
Two special features should be noted: (1) the ceremony is Laragia. For many 
years it had not been performed until about a year ago. There seems to be a revival 
of Laragia ceremonies and of pride in Laragia country, which includes the Delissaville 
peninsula opposite Darwin, and which is now inhabited mainly by Wagaitj people. 
(2) Two men were being put through two different degrees. The younger man, 
Belier, and the older man, aged 35-40, through the Bagwaitj or Mallinja. Two 
motives seem to operate : first, to raise these men to their respective degrees and so 
increase their social value ; second, to discipline them, for they are both regarded 
by the old men as needing discipline. Moreover, the latter has reference not only 
to their own tribal life, but also to the contact situation. One in particular had been 
involved in what might be termed anti-social behaviour in Darwin eighteen months 
previously. He was brought over, and at the time of writing these notes is under- 
going at least two months of complete control by the old men. He is out in a secluded 
place sitting in a Buddha-like pose and not allowed to speak. Each evening, 
however, he and also the younger man are brought out to a place near the general 
camp, where they are buried in grass. After this they are brought out of the grass, 
given food and marched back to the secret place. Incidentally everybody in camp, 
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i.e. at Delissaville Settlement, deserted their houses when these men were taken for 
advancement. They will not return to them until the final proceedings.® 

During the recent visit to southern Arnhem Land Dr. Macintosh carried out a 
full set of measurements and observations on 80 men. He also took the fingerprints 
of the same Aborigines. In preparing for this work and writing up the results he 
received the co-operation of the fingerprint branch of the N.S.W. Police Force. A 
report on the results of the fingerprint investigation is published in this number of 
Oceania. It suggests that the Arnhem Landers at least have a general pattern which 
differentiates them from Europeans. Fingerprints are now being obtained through 
the courtesy of the Police Force from other parts of Australia, to see whether there 
is a general Aboriginal pattern. The results of the other investigations in physical 
anthropology have not yet been analysed, but the impression is that the theory of 
hybrid origins of the Aborigines is not required to explain the differences, which 
in the people examined are fairly great, e.g. from short to tall, from almost straight 
hair to curly hair, and through a range of brown skin colour. 

Dr. Macintosh also recorded carefully the paintings in a cave not far from 
our first camp. This cave is of great interest from the point of view of mythology. 
Reports by him and myself appear in this Oceania. 

In addition to recording and studying certain of the languages in the region, 
particularly at Delissaville, Dr. Capell at the conclusion of the Arnhem Land work 
went to north-central and central Australia. There he made a study of the Warra- 
munga and Waljbri languages, as well as gathering some information about other 
languages, including the Kaidid)j. 

Mr. McElroy carried out a lengthy series of tests with 40 Aborigines at one camp 
to obtain information regarding their aesthetic appreciation. Since his return he 
is carrying out similar tests with as 1 vy white people in Sydney. The aim is to 
see if there is any difference in this re,ard between Aborigines and ourselves; or 
whether there is some common basic factor involved, for example, “a general 
objective factor of aesthetic appreciation,” as it has been termed. Mr. McElroy 
also devised tests to examine the clairs that the Aborigines, or some of them, are 
specially gifted in supra-sensory perveption. These tests are only in the initial 
stage. He also made some study of emotional reaction. 

About a fortnight before setting out on this expedition, I was asked by Australian 
Instructional Films whether I would attach two of their photographers to my party 
and supervise the taking of 10 or 12 shcrts in 16 mm. Kodachrome to make a record 
of various aspects of Aboriginal life from childhood onwards. The purpose was to 
make these films available for schools:throughout Australia, and even further afield. 
Such a project could not but interfer: with other work which had been planned, 


8 The only report so far written on the Wagaitj is Ngivawat, or ‘‘ The Sharing of Names in 
the Wagaitj Tribe,’ contributed to Festschrift zum achizigsten Geburtstag von Professov Richard 
Thurnwald, 1950, pp. 67-81. A paper has been prepared on an interesting burial ceremony in 
the area, and one will be prepared on initiation. For the total area an article on ‘‘ The Com- 
plexity of Social Organisation in Arnhem Land” appeared in the South-Western Journal of 
Anthropology, Vol. VI, No. 1, 1950, pp. I-20. 
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but because of its importance I agreed. The actual costs of this side of the expedition, 
including the provision of a light truck, was met by the Stamina Clothing Company 
of Sydney. The truck was very useful, for it not only took the photographic gear 
and photographers, but also all the sound recording apparatus and gifts required for 
natives. The aim of these photographic records is to show the Aborigines as they 
are, not as they were before contact, for there is no point in instructing children and 
others in a non-existent situation. Consequently, in some of the films the houses 
and other contraptions in which Aborigines live on stations and settlements are 
shown. In many cases, too, they are seen in clothes, not always the neatest. On 
the other hand, in some situations they are seen to-day in Arnhem Land very much 
as they were 50 or more years ago. In a few cases the Aborigines were asked to do 
things, but with the exception of making stone spear-points,* only things which they 
do now as part of their life. Many of the pictures were taken as things were seen 
to be happening. The record is therefore a genuine one and I hope will be widely 
used. It does not deal with the secret life at all, but one film includes the camp 
bustle and dancing associated with a circumcision rite. 

On such a multi-purpose expedition, it is wise to confine activity to relatively 
material subjects such as music recording, linguistic study, physical anthropology, 
archeology and the application of psychological tests. Further, large parties should 
only stay in one place a short time, for the natives naturally get tired of being 
approached and examined by somany. The work done on such occasions, however, 
is of great value and importance. On the other hand, they are not the occasions 
on which research can be made successfully even into the social structure and its 
many ramifications, let alone into ritual and philosophy. For these important tasks 
the party should consist of one person, or a husband and wife. This particular 
expedition was successful because of the-,,nplete co-operation of each member of 
the party with myself, and because it fol...wed on several visits, in which I had made 
some advance into these fundamental matters, and because the friendship and 
goodwill of the Aborigines had been obtained and held. 

The concentration of research in Arnhem Land implied in this report is based 
on the opportunity existing there for intensive research into a society and culture 
which is still functioning strongly, even though change through contact is in process. 
The social structure is varied and complex, and the culture rich and dynamic. Living 
in a region, relatively free from times of tuod shortage, the Arnhem Landers have 
developed the arts to a high degree: bark and cave painting, wooden carving in the 
round, an exuberance of decoration of spears in colour and shape, painting of skulls 
and various objects, dancing, singing and.poetry. In particular, the regien is rich 
in its heritage of myth and ritual, and unisme in the emphasis laid on the ‘‘ mother- 
goddess” or “‘ fertility-mother’”’ concept. Moreover, some rituals and dances are 
spreading rapidly through the region, and tending to establish a bond of union, at 
least throughout the area east of the north-south road. Further, the diffusion of 


* These are the three-sided flakes, several inches long, which are struck off a prepared core. 
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the great rituals and the movements of Aborigines to take part in them is causing 
both the patrilineal moiety and the sub-section systems to spread also, for these are 
a valuable adjunct both to the mechanism of the ritual and to its social aspects. 
Finally, as a result of the meetings of peoples for ceremonies, lingue frange are 
being adopted, especially between the north-south road and the north-east corner ; 
Gunwinggu in the west and Gobabingu in the east. This fact should have some 
bearing on educational policy. 


Here, then, is a unique opportunity to study the process of change, and by 
intensive and continued work to gain an understanding of at least one great group 
in Aboriginal Australia. 

A. P. ELKIN. 
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LAND AND WESTERN AUSTRALIA 
By N. W. G. MACINTOSH 


S a member of Professor A. P. Elkin’s party in May-June 1952, the author 
A collected data on the anatomy and physical anthropology of Australian 
aborigines at Old Beswick Native Settlement and at Mainoru in the Northern 
Territory of Australia. This data included the dermatoglyphics of 82 males. The 
fingerprint records are reported in this paper. 

The methods and materials employed were those of “ The Australian Modifica- 
tions and Extensions of the Henry Fingerprint System ”’ in current use by the 
Fingerprint Branch of the New South Wales Police Force. The writer is indebted 
to Inspector W. T. Ewing, Sergeant F. B. Whitehouse, Senior Constable D. C. 
Brideson .and the officers of the Fingerprint Branch for preliminary training in 
technique, loan of materials, and subsequent checking of interpretation of the prints. 

Old Beswick Native Settlement is situated some miles east of Maranboy. 
Running water is permanent throughout the year. The wet season failed to occur 
in 1952 and the Territory experienced one of the most harassing droughts in its 
history. Natives had converged from every direction, partly for this permanent 
water, and perhaps also for the amenities offered by the Settlement. 

The 82 individuals whose prints were obtained consist of: 16 Ngalpun, 14 
Rembaranga, 10 Mailli, g Djauan, 9 Milingimbi, 5 Oenpelli, 4 Rembaranga-Mailli, 
4 Ngalpun-Mailli, 2 Djauan-Mailli, 2 Djinba-Rembaranga, 2 Djauan-Ngalpun, 
1 Ngalpun-Rembaranga, 1 Mangarai, r Yangman, 1 Aranda-Wailberi and 1 Melville 
Islander. 

No selection occurred, every native who presented himself was accepted. The 
series therefore represents random sampling of aboriginal population from an area of 
country extending over approximately 300 miles north-south and 200 miles east-west. 

Accession number, name, tribe, moiety, subsection, linguistic group, 
“dreaming ”’ country and approximate age were recorded for each subject. Apart 
from three cases of father and son there were very few close relationships. The 
series therefore constitutes a good sample free from any accusation of concentrated 
familial or tribal peculiarities. Its disadvantage is the smallness of numbers; the 
intention had been to secure 300 but the work was cut short when the author sustained 
a broken leg. 

A rolled print of each digit of the two hands of the 82 natives was taken and also 
contact prints of digits II, III, IV, V as a check in each case. The total details of 
these 820 prints are shown in Table I. Hand trauma is common in these natives ; 
by far the most frequent cause is fire, due to the practice of picking red hot coals from 
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camp fires and holding them to the bowls of the Malay type tobacco pipes. The 
natives show no evidence of discomfort from the resulting burns which in some cases 
are severe enough to disrupt permanently the papillary patterns. Prints presenting 
difficulty of interpretation from this or other causes were examined and discussed 
collectively with the abovementioned officers. A total of 23 prints could not be 


TaBLE I 
Total Papillary Pattern Results in Rolled and Contact Prints from 82 Adult Males. 











Left hand. Right hand. 

V IV III II I I II Ii IV V 
Whorls_ . v 9 51 51 52 17 30 45 50 68 18 
Lateral pockets me 4 4 I 3 5 2 
Twinned loops 2 5 4 2 10 3 5 3 4 z } 
Central pockets 2 I 4 3 I 3 5 2 6 
Accidentals t (three cores) 1 (four cores) 
Ulnar loops sta 61 18 17 14 52 48 8 20 7 51 
Radial loops : ; 3 I 12 
Arches... I 2 I 2 I 
Fire scars a or 2 2 2 I I $4 
Leprous obliteration .. I I I I I 
Partial amputation by axe I I 
Partial amputation by 

crocodile a me I 

Deformity ; 2 I I I 


determined, and the hands to which these belonged were then excluded, leaving 
73 left hands and 75 night hands complete ; the numerical and percentile analyses 
of these reduced groups are presented in Tables II and III, where the refinements 
of interpretation, e.g. lateral pockets, twinned loops, central pockets and accidentals 
have been combined with whorls. 


TaBLeE II. 


Numerical Occurrence of Papillary Patterns 


in 
73 complete left hands. 75 complete right hands. 
Digit .. co IV Il II [I Totals I II Il IV  V Totals 
Whorls. . : —/ 26 Sy Se 26 =«2i1 2 56 56 70 26 240 
Ulnar loops . .. | 56 16 16 13 46 147 43 7 18 5 49 122 
Radial loops 2 I 3 fe) 10 
Arches ; “a I 2 I 4 2 I 3 


Only one individual out of the 82 was left-handed. Of various tests for handed- 
ness employed, drawing and spear-throwing were finally accepted as criteria, first 
because both are included in the functional behaviour of every male aborigine and 
second because no aboriginal bias operates in favour of the right-handed wielding 
of weapons ; on the contrary left-handed boomerang and spear-throwers are “‘ strong 
men ”’ and receive mention as such in aboriginal mythology. 
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Mirror image of papillary pattern occurs in 11 individuals, of whom six have the 
pattern ulnar loops on digits I and V and plain whorls on digits II, III and IV. 

If classification is broadened to include with plain whorls the lateral pockets, 
twinned loops and central pockets, a further 13 individuals show mirror image 
patterns of right and left hands. 

Examination of Table I indicates a high incidence of whorls, a very low incidence 
of arches and a low incidence of radial loops. The frequency of whorls and radial 
loops is considerably greater in the right hand than in the left. Of the complex 
whorl patterns lateral pockets and twinned loops are more frequent in the left 
hand, while central pockets are more frequent in the right hand. Extreme com- 
plexities (accidentals) are very rare, only two occurring in the entire series. 

The tented arch pattern is absent. Of the 7 arches that do occur, 6 are found 
in digits II and III and of the 16 radial loops, 15 belong to digit II, the majority (12) 
being on the right digit II ; this distribution of arches and radial loops between the 
separate fingers is parallel with the observations of Dankmeijer! and the other writers 
quoted by him. However, differences of whorl distribution in the different fingers 
of our series do not correspond with his generalization for the peoples studied by him. 
Here the frequency is markedly in favour of digits II, III, IV instead of digits I 
and IV, as quoted for “ the various peoples investigated.” 

Tables II and III confirm the above observations and in addition show a further 
agreement with Dankmeijer’s figures in that there is a slightly greater frequency of 
arches in the left hand and a considerably greater frequency of whorls in the right, 
for which right digit IV is mainly responsible; in fact right digit IV is almost 
exclusively a whorl finger in this series. 

The incidence of whorls is higher and the incidence of arches lower than for any 
of the peoples quoted in Dankmeijer’s 1938 tables ; W. Abel’s 68 Greenland Eskimos, 
however, outrange both the whorl and arch distributions in this series. 

Mean pattern values (Table IV) of 7-83 for the left hand and 8-16 for the nght 
are considerably higher than for most other peoples so far examined. The standard 
deviation for each hand is rather high and is probably due in considerable measure 
to the small number of individuals, 73 and 75 respectively. One interesting point, 
however, is that in this series left hands are more variable than rights, whereas Rife* 
found right hands the more variable. 

It is of particular interest to compare these results with those of Cummins and 
Setzler? on 84 male aborigines of Yirrkalla and Groote Eylandt. 

1 J. Dankmeijer, p. 383, ‘‘ Some Anthropological Data on Finger-prints,”” American Journal 
of Physical Anthropology, Vol. XXIII, No. 4, April-June, 1938, pp. 377-388. 

2 David C. Rife, p. 55, ‘‘ A Quantitative Analysis of Finger Prints,’’ Human Biology,Vol.24, 
No. 1, Feb. 1952, pp. 53-56. 

Harold Cummins and Frank M. Setzler, ‘‘ Dermatoglyphics in Australian Aborigines 


(Arnhem Land),’’ American Journal of Physical Anthropology, Vol. 9 (N.S.), No. 4, Dec. 1951, 
PP. 455-60. 
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A detailed analysis of their material, for example the patterns of individual 
digits, is not yet available. Secondly, their series is also small, in fact not much 
larger than the series recorded here ; and thirdly, their subjects are from two small 
localities which have a relatively high degree of geographic isolation. 


GROE eyLanpr 
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Fig. 1.—WNorthern part of Northern Territory. 
Location of Cummins & Setzler Material. Si 
Location of Macintosh Material. If} 


Nevertheless their general statement that the “ population is now shown to be 
distinctive ’’ is supported by the results presented in this series. The two series 





Tas_e III. 
Percentile Occurrence of Papillary Patterns in 
73 complete left hands 75 complete right hands 
V IV Ill II I Hand I II Il! IV Vv Hand 
Whorls 21-91 78-08 75°34 78-08 35°61 57°80 42°66 74°66 74°66 93°33 34°66 64 
Ulnar 
loops 76°71 21°91 21°91 17°80 63°01 40°27 57°33 9°33 24°00 6-66 65°33 32°53 
Radial 
loops 2°74 1°37 0-78 13°33 2°66 
Arches 2-37 2°74 1*37 1-09 2-66 1°33 4°00 0-8 


are similar in the abundance of whorls, scarcity of arches and low frequency of 
radial loops, but again only in general terms. 

The figures in their series are much more extreme and also their index of pattern 
intensity is much higher than the very high one of the series presented here. 
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In searching for an explanation, some points are worth immediate consideration. 
They quote 79% of whorls for the Yirrkalla and 76-3% for the Groote Eylandt 
males. Admittedly the subdivision of 84 subjects into two groups makes the numbers 
in each very small when they are to be used for comparison. Nevertheless it remains 
an observation that the higher percentage is from the more isolated of two isolated 
regions. Their female series show this difference most markedly, 78-2% Yirrkalla, 
66-3% Groote Eylandt. A glance at the map in Fig. 1 illustrates the geographical 
distribution of the subjects examined. Yirrkalla is situated on a projecting tip of 











TaBie IV. 
Pattern 
Values No. of Total Mean No. of Total Mean 
W=2 Left Pattern Pattern Standard Right Pattern Pattern Standard 
L =I Hands. Value. Value. Deviation. Hands. Value. Value. Deviation. 
A =o 
10 7 7O 15 150 

9 19 171 15 135 

8 21 168 26 208 

7 14 98 Ir 77 

6 8 48 5 30 

5 ' 2 10 I 5 

4 I 4 I 4 

3 I 3 I 3 

73 572 7°8356 11-7076 75 612 8-16 1°4172 








land in the extreme north-east corner ; the Groote Eylandt people, although on an 
island, have considerable contact with natives from Caledon Bay, Blue Mud Bay 
and the mouth of the Roper River opposite their shores. The diffusion of cults and 
the movements of peoples in Western Arnhem Land is continuous and intense. 
This is shown conclusively by the many publications of R. M. and C. Berndt.‘ 

It seems possible therefore that larger series obtained from still wider areas 
may show fingerprint pattern types of still lesser extremes than the series presented 
inthis paper. Nevertheless it would appear that the Australian aboriginal population 
is distinctive and on present results seems more Asiatic than the Asiatics in finger- 
print pattern types. 


SUMMARY 

The fingerprints of 82 adult male aborigines, including representatives or part 
representatives of 12 tribes, are recorded. All are considered full-blood aborigines. 
Only one individual is left-handed. 

After discarding defective prints, 73 left and 75 right hands are analysed and 
show a very high mean pattern value with a high frequency of whorls, a very low 
frequency of arches, and a low frequency of radial loops the majority of which are 
on the right digit II. 

Right hands have higher frequency of whorls, radial loops and central pockets, 
and a higher pattern value than left hands. 


* See, for example, R. M. and C. Berndt, 1951, Sexual Behaviour in Western Arnhem Land, 
Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology, No. 16. R. M. Berndt, 1951, Kunapipi, Cheshire, 
Melbourne. 
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Left hands have higher frequencies of lateral pockets and twinned loops and 
are more variable than right hands. 

The highest whorl frequency occurs in digits II, III, [V of both hands, with 
right digit 1V showing overwhelming preponderance of whorls. 

This distribution of papillary patterns and the percentile tables present a picture 


- which is unique. 

The only series comparable is that of 84 aboriginal males (Cummins and Setzler) 
from Yirrkalla and Groote in which the high and low frequencies are far more extreme. 
It is suggested that their extreme figures may be due in part to the geographical 
isolation of the small areas from which their subjects were derived. 

The unique distribution of the patterns for West Arnhem Land recorded in this 
paper can be illustrated by contrast with figures for Pygmies (Belgian Congo), 
Asiatics (Chinese) and Europeans (Dutch).® 





Radial Ulnar 
Arches. Loops. Loops. Whorls. 
Efé Pygmies 16°2 2°7 61-3 19°6 
Chinese I°4 2°7 45°0 50°7 
Dutch males ne 7°7 5°4 60°7 26-2 
West Arnhem Lanc 
aborigines - 0-9 I°7 36°3 60-9 


While the aboriginal distribution differs moderately from that of the Asiatics 
it has no resemblance whatever to that of the Europeans and Pygmies. 


FINGERPRINTS OF ABORIGINES FROM WESTERN AUSTRALIA: AN ADDENDUM 
The foregoing results of the analysis of fingerprints of Australian Aborigines 
obtained in West Arnhem Land, Northern Territory, led to immediate steps being 
taken to obtain data from other parts of Aboriginal Australia. 
Thanks to the assistance of Sergeant F. B. Whitehouse and Senior Constable 
D. C. Brideson of the N.S.W. Fingerprint Branch, co-operation was obtained from 
the Fingerprint Bureau, Western Australian Police Department, Perth. I am 
indebted to the officers concerned for their scientific interest and help. The prints 
of 55 full-blood Aborigines came to hand shortly after the West Arnhem Land report 
had been prepared. The results of their analysis are so interesting that an immediate 
preliminary report is made. Only one case is a female and it is rejected from the 
series. One left hand has an amputated finger and one right hand a scar obliterating 
the print of one digit ; these are also rejected, leaving 53 individuals for analysis. 
Considerable data are available on these individuals : Native name, birth place, 
date of birth, height, weight, build, colour of complexion, hair and eyes, tribal scars 
and other data. Date of birth ranges from 1874 to 1926. Places of birth include 


5 From Dankmeijer, op. cit., Table I, p. 379. 
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Forest River Mission, Fitzroy Crossing, Munja Native Station, Billiluna Station, 
Gordon Downs, La Grange Bay, Beagle Bay Mission, Drysdale, Karungu Station 
(East Kimberley), Port Hedland, Rudol River and Warrawagine and Nullagine 
(Marble Bar), Wiluna, Desert Region, Laverton, Warburton Ranges, Kalgoorlie 
and New Norcia. 


rasie V. 


Total Papillary Pattern Results in Rolled and Contact Prints of 53 Adult Males. 


Left Hand. Right Hand. 

Left Right Both 

V IV III II I Hand I II Ill IV V Hand Hands 

otal otal rotal 
Whe ae) 28 24 27 7 6 22 6 24 39 19 130 226 
Lat Kets I I 2 I I I I 4 6 
Tw ps 5 I ) II 4 3 I 10 I 
Cer t 2 4 7 3 3 19 2 2 I I 6 25 
I Ss 41 15 I I 5 3 27 19 23 Il 33 II3 140 
Ra - _ 


In height the range is from 5 ft. I in. to 6 ft. 3 in., weight varies from 8 stone 
to14stone. Tribal scars are described in some detail for 26 individuals. In physical 
Tasie VI. 

Percentile Occurrence of Papillary Paiterns in 


53 complete left hands. 53 complete right hands 


Com- 

V IV Ill II I Hand I II Il IV V Hand bined 

Hands 

Whoris 22°64 71-69 58°49 58°49 30°18) 48-30 47°15 62°26 56:60 79°24 37°73) 56°60 52°45 
Uln Ops ak 77°36 28-30 39°62 39°62 66-03) 50°18 50°94 35°55 43°39 20°75 62°26) 42°64 46°41 


Arches 3 -- - 1°88 1°88 3°77 I*50 1°88 1°88 — . 0°75 I*I2 


description only two individuals might occasion doubt as to full-blood origin, one 
grey eyes,” another having “ brown hair’ 


“e ’ 


having these have hand counts of 


Tape VII. 


Values No. of Total Mean No. of otal Mean 
W 2 Left Pattern Pattern Right Pattern Pattern 
L =1 Hands. Values. Value. Hands. Values. Value. 
A re) 

10 5 50 10 100 
9 9 81 13 117 
12 96 9 72 
7 10 7O 6 42 
6 II 66 9 54 
5 4 20 5 25 
4 2 8 
3 I 3 
53 gI 7°3773 53 13 7°7924 


6,5 and 7,6 respectively ; they have been retained since all the other evidence on 
their history sheets claims them to be full-bloods. Apart from the small numbers, 
it is an excellent random series, the geographical scatter being enormous and relation- 
ship between individuals is probably nil. 

The results are set out in Tables V, VI and VII. There are no radial loops,tented 
arches or accidentals. Arch frequency is low. Complex whorls are more frequent 
E 
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in the left hand, as was found in the West Arnhem Land series, but the proportionate 
distribution of lateral pockets, twinned loops and central pockets is not parallel 
with the Arnhem Land results. Total whorl frequency is higher in the right hand 
and markedly favours digits II, III and IV with preponderance in night digit IV. 
The type of pattern distribution still resembles that for Arnhem Land save for two 
striking differences, i.e. the reduction in whorl frequency and the complete absence 
of radial loops. 





























Tasie VIII. 
Ulnar _ Radial 

Whorls. Loops. Loops. Arches. 

| Yirrkalla and Groote, extreme Cummins and Setzler. 84 males. 77°6 21°5 0-6 o'2 
north-east Arnhem Land. | 
PR BIEL IRE tet: SEES se scaaittislalacaicicaeaieeii = 
West Arnhem Land. Macintosh. 74 males. 60-9 36-3 1‘7 0-9 
Western Australia. Police records analysed 53 males. 52°4 46°4 _ I'l | 
| by Macintosh. | 
—_———— —— — 
| Chinese. Dankmeijer. 300 mixed male 50°7 45°0 2°97 I*4 


and female. 





The comparisons shown in Table VIII are interesting in that, firstly, these results 
support the prediction made above that analysis of individuals from wider areas of 
country would show modification of the extremes of high and low frequencies ; 
secondly these figures from Western Australia have a closer approximation to the 
Asiatic series. 

Analysis of large numbers from this and other areas of Australia promises to 
be of considerable interest and the recognition of a standard pattern modified in 
different regions by genetic drift seems a possibility. 


N. W. G. MACINTOSH. 
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N. N. MIKLOUKHO-MACLAY, PIONEER OF PACIFIC ANTHROPOLOGY 


By P. M. WoRSLEY 


ROFESSOR A. P. ELKIN has recently drawn attention! to F. S. Greenop’s 
r valuable biography? of the nineteenth century Russian scientist and explorer, 
N. N. Mikloukho-Maclay. His life and work are of particular interest to students 
of New Guinea in that he was the first European to live on the Maclay (or Rai) 
coast and was equipped by his scientific training to obtain ethnographic and other 
material of unique value. 

His life’s work, however, took place over a much wider area, and his interests. 
were extremely broad. His education reveals something of his turbulent and 
inquiring nature. After studying for a while at St. Petersburg University, he 
broke off his course there to study philosophy and jurisprudence at Heidelburg, 
medicine at Leipzig, and natural science and medicine at Jena. At the age of 22, 
Haeckel acknowledged his abilities by taking him on a scientific expedition to the 
Canary Islands, during which time he also visited Spain and North Africa. After 
further zoological research in Sicily, he went alone, dressed in Arab fashion, to the 
Red Sea region, where he carried out marine research and visited Jeddah, Suakin 
and Massawa. As Markov’ has pointed out, he was one of the earliest followers of 
Darwin, and his work in the field of marine zoology entitles us to regard him as a 
pioneer of this science in Russia, one of his greatest achievements being the estab- 
lishment of the faunal links between the Mediterranean and the Indian Oceans. 
Markov also stresses his defence of monogenesis in the evolutionary controversy of 
the day, a consideration always in his mind during his subsequent Pacific research. 

His expedition of 1871-72, which brought him to the Maclay coast, was partly 
inspired by Carl Behr, who had already written an anthropological treatise on the 
Papuans from second-hand materials, but it appears that Maclay was unsuccessful 
in obtaining funds for a wider project which he had in mind—an expedition for the 
study of zoology, ethnology, physical anthropology and linguistics on a pan-Pacific 
scale. Although he obtained little support from the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society, many prominent individuals helped him, and he secured the assistance 
of the Navy. This latter fact is commemorated in the name of the Vitiaz Strait 
between the northern New Guinea coast and Long Island. The Vitiaz was the ship 
which brought him to the area in 1871. (The Isumrud Strait between Karkar 


1 Review of Research in Social Anthropology (Papuan-Melanesian Section), South Pacific 
Commission, 1950. (In press, 1952.) 

2 Who Travels Alone. Sydney, 1944. 

3 In an article cited by Vera Sokoloff and Jean-Paul Faivre, ‘‘ Un centenaire: Mikloukho- 
Maklai,’’ Journal de la Société des Océanistes, Vol. III, No. 3, December 1947, p. 94. Markov’s 
article ‘‘ N. Mikloukho-Maclay ”’ is not available. 
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Island and the mainland also commemorates the Jsumrud, which took Maclay off 
in 1872.) Throughout his life he was the associate and friend of such great figures 
as Huxley, Tolstoi, Virchow, Dohrn, etc., but received more recognition in a practical 
form in Australia than he did in his own country. 

In addition to the 1871-72 expedition, he again visited the Maclay coast in 
1876-77 and again spent a short time there in 1883. He covered large areas of the 
-acific in his travels, from Malaya and Indonesia to the Carolines, including a visit 
to the south coast of New Guinea (Triton Bay in present-day Dutch New Guinea). 
The activities of Malay slave raiders on the south coast first roused him to protest 
against the social injustices of his day in the Pacific region. 

He took up residence in Australia, and later married the daughter of Sir John 
Robertson, an ex-Premier of New South Wales. He played a leading part in the 
scientific life of Australia and succeeded in securing support for the establishment 
of a zoological station at Watson’s Bay, Sydney. Unfortunately, the station was 
later taken over for military purposes (Greenop, pp. 234-39), and the gap has been 
felt ever since. The variety of his scientific interests may be judged from the 
numerous papers (almost 30) which he contributed to the New South Wales Linnean 
Society Journal between 1878 and 1886, ranging as they do from such subjects as 
the brain of the Australian aboriginal to plagiostomata of the Pacific and species of 
kangaroos from New Guinea. His research in physical anthropology is outlined 
in a paper of 1881.4 In addition to his scientific work, however, he is remembered 
for his strenuous humanitarian efforts to protect the inhabitants of the Maclay coast 
from “ black-birding ’’”’ and complete disruption of their society, for which reasons 
he advocated the establishment of a protectorate over this region (at various times 
conceived of as being under Russian, British and international control). Protection 
of the Australian aborigines was also a prime concern with Maclay. Sokoloff and 
Faivre state that Finsch and Romilly® both used Maclay’s reputation amongst the 
natives for the furtherance of their rival interests in this region. Maclay anticipated 
the failure of his plans, however, by warning the natives to flee the approach of other 
white men, which advice they put into practice, even though ultimately it proved 
fruitless. 

It is his interest in ethnology which mainly concerns us, however—an interest 
which developed rapidly as a result of his New Guinea experiences—and a perilous 
pioneer visit which he later paid to the negritoes of the Malay Peninsula was inspired 
by a desire to establish the ethnic affinities of the negritoes of New Guinea—an 
affinity now generally accepted.® 


4‘* A short résumé of the results of anthropological and anatomical research in Melanesia 
and Australia (March 1879—January 1881),’’ Proceedings of the Linnean Society of N.S.W., First 
Series, Vol. VI, Pt. 2, 1881-82. 

5 Cf. H. H. Romilly, The Western Pacific and New Guinea, London, 1887, pp. 220-230. 
Romilly’s account of Maclay’s methods of establishing “‘ rapport ”’ is quite specious, as Greenop 
has shown, but has been reiterated as late as 1943 in the New Guinea Handbook of that year. 

®E.g. by W. W. Howells, ‘‘ The racial elements of Melanesia,’’ Studies in the Anthropology 
of Oceania and Asia, Peabody Museum Papers, Vol. XX, Harvard, 1943, and A. B. Lewis, Eth- 
nology of Melanesia, Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, 1932, pp. 10-12. 
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Maclay Sources. 


Greenop believed, with some justification at that time, that the bulk of material 
relevant to his subject was to be found in Australia.? Since then, however, large 
collections of Maclay materials have been published in his own country.® The 
edition of Maclay’s complete works (published in honour of the centenary of his birth) 
made available much more material, as can be seen from the references by Likhtenberg 
in an article written in 1951.° The publication of the complete works has been 
delayed from the last century, and even appeared after the death of Professor 
Anuchin, who began the work of editing long before the change of régime. Likhten- 
berg’s article shows that manuscripts are still being unearthed. It would appear, 
however, that the Soviet publication is in fact only complete as far as materials 
existing in the U.S.S.R. are concerned, since there are no references, at least by 
Likhtenberg, to the important collection of Maclay materials existing in Australia. 
Since Greenop consulted the writings of Grigoriev and Markov,” it is strange that 
Likhtenberg, in his turn, seems to be unaware of Greenop’s work. .Certainly the 
Russian sources have been fully covered, as the article below reveals, and one of the 
two new manuscripts in particular is a valuable acquisition. Of recent years, much 
honour has been paid to Maclay’s memory, especially in his own country—an 
ethnographic museum has been named after him, a film, Without Prejudice, made of 
his life, and a prize of 10,000 roubles offered by the Academy of Sciences for a work 
of general ethnography, the ethnography of Oceania and South-east Asia, or the 
ethnic anthropology and geography of Pacific countries.44_ An important point 
arises over the authenticity of the newly-discovered fragment of his diary. By a 
striking coincidence, it is this very fragment that Greenop obtained (also in manu- 
script) from the Royal Australian Geographical Society (covering the period January 
Ist to 14th, 1872) and which he quotes in translation on pp. 78-85 of his book. It 
would appear that the new Russian fragment is, in fact, the original. Although the 
phraseology has been accommodated to Greenop’s, comparison of the translated 
portion below describing Maclay’s fever reveals considerable differences. In the 


Russian fragment, however, there are the original drawings which are not mentioned 


7 Cf. the useful bibliographical Appendix 2. 

8 Journal de la Société des Océanistes, Vol. I, No. 1, Dec. 1945, ‘‘ Bibliographie de 1l’Océanie, 
1939-1944, draws attention to Maclay bibliographical sources cited in I. Murzin’s article in 
Izvestia gosudarstvennago geograficheskogo obschestva, Moscow-Leningrad, Vol. LXXI, Nos. 
1and 2. Amongst many contributions to this issue were articles by A. Minakov on “‘ The life 
and work of Maclay,’’ by A. Grumm-Grimailo on ‘‘ Maclay and his epoch,” and an article of 
ethnographic importance by A. Piotrovsky on the culture of the Astrolabe Bay Papuans, as 
recorded by Maclay, as well as notes by the explorer himself on his visit to the south coast (1881) 
and his 1871-72 sojourn on the Maclay Coast. 

’Y. M. Likhtenberg, ‘‘ Dve Vnovy Naidenniye Rukopisi N. N. Miklukho-Maklaya,”’ Soviet- 
skaya Etnografiya, No. 2, 1951. Unfortunately I have been unable to consult the complete 
works 


10In this case an earlier article of Markov’s published in International Literature before 
the war. Grigoriev wrote in Sovietiand, 1938. Greenop, moreover, was aided in his research 
by the Soviet Legation in Canberra. Neither of these articles is available. 
'l Sovietskaya Etnografiya, No. 3, 1951. 
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as existing in Greenop’s copy ; again, the dramatic breaking-off of the writing seems 
to indicate the writer’s inability to carry on. Greenop himself suggests that his 
copy may have been a prepared version, probably used for reading to the Royal 
Australian Geographical Society (p. 78) 


}- 


Likhtenberg may be correct, then, in 
speaking of the Russian fragment as “ the sole existing fragment preserved from the 
original diaries.’’ There would thus appear to be three versions of the diary of this 
period—the original, Maclay’s prepared version for printing (see below) and Greenop’s 
excerpt. Why Maclay used only this section in particular for the Royal Australian 
Geographical Society it is hard to see (except possibly in view of the vivid description 
of fever symptoms), and the strange coincidence of the survival of the Ist to 14th 
January section alone of the original manuscripts remains unexplained. As we 
know from Lady Maciay’s diaries, her husband’s originals should have been com- 
pletely destroyed by Maclay’s request (Greenop, p. 248). 


Significance of the New Material. 

The value of the two new manuscripts is unequal. The diary material we 
already know from Greenop, but the notebook contains a wide range of information, 
reflecting Maclay’s broad scientific interests and training. In themselves, of course 
they are not of great significance, but they are merely fragments of a vast collection 
of data which will be of value to many different sciences 





anthropology, linguistics, 
vulcanology and zoology, to name a few. The linguistic data should be especially 
valuable in view of our modern knowledge of Bongu, as Capell remarks,!* one of the 
best known non-Melanesian languages of New Guinea. Friederici and Sidney Ray 
have also acknowledged Maclay’s pioneer work in the linguistic field. In addition, 
one hopes that some light may be shed on the problem of secret languages in this 
region.'* Its particular interest for the anthropologist, however, lies in the detail 
‘of the Maclay Coast material on hut-counts, population censuses, social groupings, 
religion, art and technology. This should be particularly valuable firstly in studying 
the area as it was when only one European (and no representative of Government or 
Mission) had ever been there, and secondly in the study of social change on the 
Maclay Coast. Such knowledge will be of the greatest importance in studying the 
genesis and development of the Cargo Cult. 

The passages quoted below are given in view of the non-familiarity of most 
English-speaking students with Russian and are included merely as an example of 
the kind of material Maclay collected, and as an indication of the much richer material 
that can be obtained from a study of the ethnographical sections of Maclay’s complete 
works. 


, 


12 A. Capell, ‘‘ Language Study for New Guinea Students,’ 
p- 41. 

18 Cf. Father Albert Aufinger, S.V.D., ‘‘ Secret Languages of the Small Islands near Madang,” 
South Pacific, Vol. III, Nos. 4, 5. 


Oceania, Vol. XI, 1940-41, 
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Extracts from Y. M. Likhtenberg, ‘‘ Two Newly Discovered MSS. of N. N. Mikloukho- 
Maclay.” 

The Presidium of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R., in honour of the 
centenary of the birth of N. N. Mikloukho-Maclay in 1946, took a decision to publish 
the complete works of this talented traveller and scientist. The preparation of 
the publication was entrusted to the Institute of Ethnography of the Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. This called for careful study of the archival sources of 
N. N. Mikloukho-Maclay and a review of his whole scientific legacy. 

From the archives, hitherto unpublished diaries, scientific papers and notes were 
extracted. All this material appeared in a new insertion in the collected works of 
N. N. Mikloukho-Maclay. 

When the work for the preparation of the edition was almost completed, the 
manuscript sources of Mikloukho-Maclay were suddenly enriched by two valuable 
MSS. The Saltykov-Schedrin State Public Library acquired a MS. in 1949, a portion 
of the original diary of Mikloukho-Maclay’s first stay on the Maclay Coast in 1872. 
The MS. was obtained from a person into whose hands it had fallen accidentally. 
Later, the Mikloukho-Maclay Institute of Ethnography of the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. was given Notebook No. 4 with notes and drawings done by 
Mikloukho-Maclay at the time of his second stay on the Maclay Coast in 1876-77. 
It was kept by Professor M. S. Bodnarskiy and handed over by him to the Institute 
of Ethnography in 1950. 

Both these MSS. are of extreme interest. 

The discovery of the MS. of the diary is of great value in that it is the sole 
fragment preserved from the original New Guinea diaries of Mikloukho-Maclay. As 
we know, on his return to the motherland Mikloukho-Maclay was occupied in 
preparing his diaries and scientific works for publication [i.e. in 1886-87, P.M.W.}. 
He had almost prepared the first volume, in which his New Guinea diaries would 
have been included. The New Guinea diaries were prepared by Mikloukho-Maclay 
and a fair copy written out by another hand. What happened to the originals is 
unknown [according to Lady Maclay, they were burnt, cf. Greenop, p. 248]. 


(1) Fragment of the Diary. The MS. consists of 17 sheets... dated... in 
the bottom right-hand corner . . . The first sheet is missing, and six sheets are also 
missing from the middle. 

Besides daily notes, the MS. also contains drawings which illustrate the text. 
In the notes for the 3rd January, a diagram is given showing the distribution of 
hair on the heads of Papuans; in the note of 4th January a drawing of “‘ many 
teeth,” a fish spear ; on the 13th January, a drawing of a vertical section of a Papuan 
club-house ; on the rgth February, sketches of a group of Papuans, girls and women, 
and the head of a Papuan with nose and ear adornments. 

Comparison of the text of this original fragment with the diaries we possess 
shows that Mikloukho-Maclay, in preparing his diary, not only omitted intimate 
notes which have no scientific significance, but also a description of all those difficult 
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conditions under which his work took place. About the illnesses and sufferings 
arising from them, Mikloukho-Maclay merely mentions in passing that they hindered 
him from working. 

[Note of 7th January, included for comparison with Greenop]: “ Neither the 
Papuans nor the tropical heat nor the dense forests are the guardians of the coast 
of New Guinea. Defending it from alien invasion is this strong ally—the pale cold 
shivering, then burning fever. It watches the newcomer in the first rays of the sun 
and in the burning heat of midday ; it is ready to catch the careless in the dying 
light of day; the silence of the dark, stormy nights or glorious moonlight cannot 
prevent her attacking man. It keeps treacherous watch everywhere, a man does 
not feel its cold embrace . . . But this only for a while ; soon it seems as if lead had 
been poured into his legs, his head swims, cold shivering passes through him and 
shudders grip him. His brain begins to betray him, shapes now huge and monstrous, 
now mournful and silent, alternate before his closed eyes. Icy cold alternates with 
burning, dry, interminable heat . . . Shapes pass by in some fantastic, leaping dance, 
With the remains of his senses, he is conscious that he is in the hands of the enemy, 
but only for a second. His brain. ti 

The handwriting is large and uneven, the letters stretched-out. The last word 
‘“ brain” is greatly drawn-out. In this unfinished note the thought remains uncom- 
pleted. 

(2) Notebook No. 4. The notebook .. . includes both notes and drawings. 
Altogether this occupies 95 pages of the book. The material is arranged 
systematically in sections. Notes and records occupy the first section, mainly of a 
geographical nature : there are notes of expeditions to the village of Maragum-Mana, 
2nd and 3rd August, 1876, to Rai village,44 and of an expedition up the River 
Gabenau. There are also drawings done in Indian ink and pencil, characterizing 
the geographical landscape of the area he visited. In one of them is a pencil drawing 
in relief from the summit of Peter the Gq@at. This drawing is the second confirmation 
that Mikloukho-Maclay called one of he peaks in New Guinea Peter the Great 
Peak? . 

Also in this section are notes of the names of neighbouring villages, some words 
of the dialect of the inhabitants of Rai village, the height of various points on the 
Maclay Coast, a note on Karkar (Dampier) Island and a sketch of Karkar Island ; 
a-note on ancient volcanoes, and draw ugs. . . showing five different stages in the 
eruption of the Vulcan Island volcano on the 12th of November, 1877. 

The note that the village of Bongu is divided into nine sections is also very 
interesting. There are notes of the names of the sections, the total number of 
inhabitants and huts in each section and the number of men and women separately. 


” 


On this page also is a pencilled note, ‘‘ Gorendu 3 sec; 28 inh. (13 women) 


14 It would appear that ‘Rai’ refers t a village existing in Maclay‘s day, and is not 
therefore a corruption of “Maclay”. 


15 Greenop only mentions his naming of Mts. Schopenhauer and Kant, p. 62. 
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[n Mikloukho-Maclay’s prepared version the existing diary notes concerning 
the sections are omitted, but for the study of Papuan social life these existing ones 
are extremely important. In addition, the note on the number of inhabitants and 
huts in Bongu village confirms that in Bongu there actually existed a most interesting 
unexplained strange relation between the number of adult inhabitants (76) and the 
number of huts (88). 

In the section ‘‘ Anthropological Notes’’ are the existing records of 
anthropological measurements of the inhabitants of eleven villages on the Maclay 
Coast ; measurements of skulls, and a table of measurements of children from Bongu 
and Gorendu villages. There are also drawings of gatesi (curls) and a curl of hair, 
drawings of Papuan noses and toe-nails. 

In the section ‘‘ Ethnological Notes ” the mun ceremony at Bongu is described. 
In addition to the text, well-known from the diary, there are three diagrams showing 
the distribution of partners in dances. There is also a drawing of a sangin-ole, a 
ceremonial headdress. 

Some drawings follow: mandiuri (an object of magic) and a wooden mask 
(in black and white pencil), done by Mikloukho-Maclay in Sangdimbi-Mana, 8th 
September, 1876. 

A short note on mulum (circumcision) is valuable since it is the only description 
by Mikloukho-Maclay of how the process of circumcision takes place amongst the 
Maclay Coast Papuans. ‘‘ Ethnological Notes ”’ 
wedding of Mukau and the illness and death of his wife Mote. The last section, 


““ 


concludes with descriptions of the 


The Art of the Papuans,” mainly consists of drawings: a stone axe; the felling 
of a tree with a stone axe; a short account of the boring of a hole in a dog’s tooth 
and the fashioning of various objects from bone and wood ; a drawing of flakes of 
flint which are used as instruments of production—a knife and a dnill. 

Drawings showing how a flint is held in the hand for breaking off flakes, two 
drawings depicting different stages in the » -eparation of Tvochus niloti shell for a 
bracelet, and a drawing of a trap for wilds ig are of great interest for the study of 
primitive technique. 

Later follow drawings of an axe-helve with carved representations of a human 
face ; drawings of bamboo ornaments ; carvings on wooden spears from Gorima and 
Bogati, and a drawing of two earthenware water-pots (Bili-Bili Island) with the 
owner’s decoration. 

In this section a note follows on cannibalism in the Erempi district of the Maclay 
Coast and a story Maclay heard from Kain, a native of Bili-Bili about “‘ The Distant 
Land of Anut.”” In Anut land, men have iron axes and knives, and large houses, 
and wear clothes. This story, which Maclay does not mention elsewhere, bears 
witness that the natives of Bili-Bili had some vague idea of countries with a higher 
culture. 

The notebook ends with drawings of he fruit and leaves of the plants arvan, 
tauvt and taning. 
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Each of these MSS. is of great value to us, though differing in its significance. 
The MS. of the diary is of value to us in that it is a document bearing witness to the 
inexpressibly arduous conditions under which Mikloukho-Maclay’s so fruitful scientific 
work took place on the coast which bears his name ; it speaks of the true scientific 
heroism of the Russian savant. The notes and drawings in Notebook No. 4 form a 
very valuable supplement and give greater precision to the descriptions of the diary 
of the second sojourn on the Maclay Coast, which in some respects is less rich than 
the other diaries. 


P. M. WoRSLEY. 
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‘Cf. note to corrigendum of Vol. XXII, p. 64, hereafter. 





NOTES ON SENTANI GRAMMAR: CORRIGENDA 
By H. K. J. Cowan 


Vol. XXI, Nos. 3 and 4; Vol. XXII, No. 1 


Line 2 from bottom.—After “ fondé”’ insert “ (fonté).” 

Line 10.—After “‘ habédéndé’’ insert “ (habédénté).’”’ 

Line 13.—For “ om(o)”’ read “‘ om.’’! 

Line 15.—Delete “ the original intervening o having first been dropped 
and.’! Delete ‘‘ subsequently.” 


Line 2 of footnotes.—Delete “ and /.”’ 


Line 7 from bottom.—Add “ The full forms possibly contain the 
emphatic particle 7é (see below).”’ 


Line 2 from bottom.—For “ géndo”’ read “‘ génto.” 


’ 


§§9-10.—For “‘ ondofolo’’ read “‘ ontofolo’’ every time. 


Line 2 from bottom.—For “ hobogalé’’ read ‘‘ houbogalé.”’ 
Last line of §13.—After “ néjé’’ insert “‘7é.” 
Line 14.—For “ hobogalé”’ read “‘ houbogalé.”’ 


Line 15.—For “ hobogé’’ read ‘‘ houbogé.”’ 
Last line—Add ‘“‘ Jélé possibly is a combination of the emphatic 


particle 7é and /é(dé).”’ 
Line 3.—For “‘ mpai’’ read “‘ émpai or mpat.”’ 


’ 


Line 7 from bottom.—Delete “-7é.’’ Delete “ é-7é.’”! 


“ 


Line 2 from bottom.—To “ the ending -bé may be derived from -dé’’ 
add footnote as follows: ‘“‘ Cf. also Dutch coll. hempje, hempte 


” 


from hemd, ‘ shirt,’ with dim. suffix. 


Line 4 from bottom.—For “ anugalé’”’ read “ aunugalé.” 


‘ 


Lines 3, 6 and 12.—For “ anégogalé’”’ read “ anéugogalé.” every time. 


““ 


Line 7 from bottom. Delete “ é-7é.’’! 
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NOTES ON SENTANI GRAMMAR: CORRIGENDA 


Line 7 from bottom.—After “‘ do, act ’’ add “‘ and a verb bo-1, ‘ direct, 
steer ’.” 

” read 
“these verbs do not appear to be relevant as they make little 


Lines 5-4 from bottom.—Fer “no verbs . . . become obsolete 


sense for the compounds in question.” 


Line 9.—For “ (édébo1)”’ read “ (édéibor).” 


Line 2 of Conjugation Table ‘ Imperative-Adhortative.’’—Delete 
* méjzé.”” 
Note.—Although &é is a correct form in common use, which must 
be rendered by the English imperative ‘““Go! go away!” it is, I 


believe, not an imperative of the simple verb é-, but of this verb com- 
pounded with the modal affix €, which in itself is none other than the 
root of the same verb (see §26 and Conj. Table C). The 2nd person 
sing. of the simple imperative ends only in -2. Hence the corrections 
to Vol. XXI, pp. 302 and 307. 

Besides, for the reasons just stated, a form méjé as an imperative 
of mé-, “‘ come,”’ is also unacceptable because it is clear that compounds 
with the modal affix é are only to be expected for verbs that indicate a 
movement away from the speaker, or whose nature at least permits 
modification ‘ unusual ” 


in that sense. Actually méjé does sound 


to native ears. Therefore it should be deleted in the table and only 
mé retained as the simple imperative. 
A combination, similar to é-j-€, of a verb with its own root as a 
descend !’”’ from o-1, “ go 
down, descend,” with modal affix -o, which is the root of the same verb 
(cf. Con}. Table C and Add. 2). Hence the corrections to Vol. XXI, 


p. 216, lines 13 and 15, where omo is the 2nd person plural of this 


modal affix is found in 0-j-0, “ go down ! 


compounded imperative, while om is the 2nd person plural of the 
simple imperative. 
H. K. J. Cowan 
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LANGUAGES OF BOGIA DISTRICT: CORRIGENDA 


By A. CAPELL 


Vol. XXII, No. 3 


’ 


Page 182, line 4 below diagram.—For “ nfo,” “‘ smoke,”’ read “ nfo‘s.” 


‘ec e099 «¢ 


nonob‘, 


’ ‘ 


Page 183, list of Anaberg Possessives.—For “your,” read “‘ nonobe*.”’ 


Page 184, line 14.—For “ pa‘le’’ read “‘ pa‘le.” 
line 27.—For “ ‘va mi”’ read “ ‘va mi.” 
line 28.—For “’va”’ read “ ‘va.” 

Page 185, line 4 below diagram.—For “‘ o‘mangen”’ read “ o'’mdngen.”’ 


“é ? , 


Page 186, line 5.—For “ var’”’ read “ var*.’ 
line 11.—For “‘ ugr’”’ read “ ugr’.”’ 

Page 187, line 7 from end.—For “ sa‘vagaran’’ read “‘ sa'ragaran.” 

Page 188, line 6 after end of text.—For “‘ Language of the Mugil District ’’’ read 
‘Languages of the Mugil District.” 

Page 193, line 3 below first diagram.—For “ ku‘stan’”’ read “‘ ku’stan”’ and for 
“tu‘kun”’ read “‘ tu’kun.”’ In these words and in “ku’rum”’ (line 2) and 
‘‘ pi'tip ’’ there should be a small circle under the first vowel to show devoicing, 
but this is not available to the printer. 


Page 198, vocabulary of Nubia.—For “ boy ”’ the division should be “* ma- ‘musuyat ”’ 


“e 


and not 


ma'- musuyat.”’ 


A. CAPELL. 











REVIEWS 


Samoan Grammar. By Spencer Churchward. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Printed for the Methodist Church of Australia, Samoa District, by Spectator 
Publishing Co., Ltd., Melbourne. 1951. Pp. 22 


A second and revised edition of this book, originally published in 1926, is to be 
welcomed. Obviously the author is turning the years of his retirement to good use, 
and the result as here presented is a work of value to students not only of Samoan in 
particular but of Polynesian languages in general. 

The arrangement is similar in principle to that of the previous edition; the 
differences as summarized by the author in his preface consist chiefly of additional 
matter (much of it added in smaller type or footnotes), re-writing : many instances, 
certain changes in terminology and the addition of Supplementary Notes A-R. 
Of the changes in terminology, it is certainly preferable to use “ indefinite ’’ for 
“imperfect ’’ tense, but it is more doubtful whether “‘ major’ and “ minor”’ 
reduplication is an improvement on “full” and “simple” reduplication. The 
latter terms are more widely recognized and just as easy to understand. The question 
of parts of speech is one which allows of wider disagreement, however, and discussion 
is possible also on such matters as the classification of ‘o, usually called “‘ sign of the 
absolute case,” but by Churchward the “ presentive particle.’’ This term is new 
and is worth considering. The treatment of the so-called ‘“ passive” suffixes, 
in §§244 ff., follows the line already made familiar by both Spencer Churchward and 
his brother Dr. C. M. Churchward, i.e. that they are really transitive suffixes. The 
argument might have been better transferred to an additional note—in fact the 
index refers to “‘ Note R,” which, however, is actually the Bibliography ! 

Mr. Churchward’s treatment of the modern development of Samoan is worth 
noting, because he gives a good deal of space to it in this edition: the use of & for t 
and xg for n, “‘ new idioms ” (§§453-5), modern corruptions and mispronunciations 
(§546) and Supp. Nate Q. He takes a conservative attitude as regards 
pronunciations, as do most missionaries and educated Samoans; but it is certain 
that the changes developing at present will one day be accepted as standard in spite 
of attempts at artificial control. This has already happened regarding ¢>k in 
Hawai‘ian. It is one of the problems facing the Education Department at the 
present time. : 


‘ 


In the Supplementary Notes Mr. Churchward has dealt with a number of points, 
the chief being the wider relationships of the language. It is rather unfortunate that 
he keeps the term “ Indonesian” rather than “ Austronesian,’’ even though his 
diagram (p. 140) does not imply that modern Melanesian and Polynesian languages 
are derived from modern Indonesian. It does, however, imply that ‘‘ Older IN,” 
“older MN ” and “ older PN ”’ represent three types of development, whereas it is 
more likely that they were parallel developments from an original Austronesian 
mother tongue. He goes on to deal with ‘“‘ The Polynesian Migrations ”’ (pp. 143-5) 
on a more satisfactory basis, pointing out the linguistic features which suggest 
stratification of the Polynesian languages along certain lines. This whole subject of 
Comparative Polynesian needs new treatment ; nothing has been done on a large 
scale since the days of Hale’s work in the Reports of the Wilkes Expedition over a 
hundred years ago, except for Dempfwollff’s incomplete studies. The lines suggested 
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here may well form a basis for research. His note N (p. 155 ff.) bears the unfortunate 
heading ‘“‘ The Indonesian Element in Samoan,” meaning the “ Austronesian ”’ 
element, and this is an analysis of Samoan vocabulary from the point of view of 
Original Austronesian ; his Note O deals with ‘‘ Non-Indonesian Elements ”’ (meaning 
non-Austronesian), and consists of words found in various Melanesian languages, 
but not traceable, so far as he can see, back to original Austronesian. That there is 
such an element in the Pacific has been pointed out in an earlier work by the present 
reviewer. Churchward’s list is again an excellent basis for study. He also adds 
quite a long list of Samoan words for which he cannot find cognates anywhere—again a 
very useful list that will require further checking. 

The whole work has been enriched by these additions, as far as the student of 
comparative Polynesian is concerned, and without regards to how many faults he 
may find with them ultimately, while they may well be disregarded by the learner 
who simply wants to know more about the Samoan language itself. Mr. Churchward 
is to be thanked for a painstaking and useful compilation and study. 


A. CAPELL. 


© 


Kunapipi. By Ronald M. Berndt. F. W. Cheshire, Melbourne. 1951. Pp. 223 
with plates and text figures and inside cover maps. 


This book provides yet another very welcome full length study of an Aboriginal 
religious ritual and an interpretation of the ideas that underlie it. The kunapipi 
is a rite of the fertility goddess type, spread nowadays throughout the major portions 
of Arnhem Land, North Australia. The ceremonies concerned are described as 
seen, and the songs used are given in text and translation, with commentary and 
interpretations. Mr. Berndt has made himself fully at home in this region, and has 
already contributed very valuable additions to the sum of knowledge about the people 
of north-eastern Arnhem Land. Working in the vernaculars of the people he studies, 
he is thus in a position to give a true interpretation of their own feeling about the 
meaning and importance of the rites. Throughout this book he does strive in all 
instances to give that interpretation from the viewpoint of the Aborigines themselves, 
and refrains from the often rather wild interpretations offered by European observers 
who are trying to fit Aboriginal rites into some preconceived system of explanation, 
be it psycho-analytical or any other. 

One of the features of the book is Mr. Berndt’s use of native drawing as a means 
of fuller understanding. It was his practice to provide large sheets of brown paper 
and crayons and get some of the actors to record in drawing their own interpretations 
of the rites being observed. These he then studies with the help of the artists them- 
selves. A number of the drawings are reproduced here in black and white, with the 
analyses given by the natives, and Mr. Berndt’s own commentaries. It is obvious 
that this has been a very fruitful field of understanding that has not been exploited 
by previous writers. As he expresses it, ‘‘ these drawings reveal concisely the main 
features of the Kunapipi ceremonies. They show striking similarities to a collection 
of Kunapipi (Kalwadi) drawings obtained in the central-western part of the Northern 
Territory ’’ (p. 70) but not yet published. 

A second feature of Mr. Berndt’s approach is the study of what he calls 
‘“ Kunapipi dreams ”’ (Chapter VI). These are dreams of men concerned in the rites, 
and into which various aspects of the rites enter. He studies three of these in the 
chapter, but remarks that such dreams are really remarkably rare. The reason he 
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suggests is that “ possibly this cult has not as yet a really firm grip on the people’s 
minds, as have more typically indigenous forms.’’ Drawings of the dream experiences 
are again used as bases of interpretation. 

Incidentally this study carries forward the discussion regarding the Aborigines’ 
knowledge of physiological paternity. Mr. Berndt believes that they have this 
knowledge, and that it appears in the rituals. It does not follow, of course, that all 
Aborigines have a similar knowledge (if his contention is true), for these have long 
had contacts with the outside world through the Macassar Malays, as Mr. Berndt 
has shown in earlier work. The Association of the Snake with a Fertility Mother 
in the rites bears out Mr. Berndt’s contention for the area under study, and he adds: 
“This principle is basic in their thinking ”’ (p. 32). 

The Kunapipi rites vary considerably in different parts of the country, and 
Mr. Berndt has included in Chapters X and XI a study of the form it takes among 
the Roper River tribes, again giving the texts of the songs. The differences are 
considerable, and in some ways almost fundamental. 

The rites themselves, he believes, have spread from the region of the Roper 
River, and are not equally at home in all the areas of their present-day occurrence. 
They are “ an introduced ritual superimposed on traditional mythology,” and the 
cross-influences of the two types of mythology found in the area are extremely 
interesting. That this book enables such comparative study of Arnhem Land religion 
to be made is one of its valuable contributions. 


Professor Elkin provides a lengthy introduction in which he discusses the 
theoretical import of the study. There is a very full and useful index—an extremely 
important feature in such a work as this. Certain misprints should be noted 
p. 15, 12 lines from foot, “‘ presnt, i.e.”” should be “‘ present in”; p. 27, 5 lines from 
foot, ‘‘ Plate VI’ should be ‘‘ Plate IV,”’ and two lines above, “ int ”’ is written for 


ot.2 


in.’ The plates are well produced and form an important addition to the book, 


especially those of the brown paper drawings. 


A. CAPELL. 
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